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Something of the topography and geology of Mexico should be 
known by all who would understand the geography of the North 
American Continent, for in Mexico are reproduced and culminate all 
the characteristic topographic features of the West. A study of the 
topography of Mexico is a study of her Sierra Madre. Of these 
mother mountains there are two, the Sierra Madre of the East and 
the Sierra Madre of the West, and between them lies a great, ele- 
vated and irregularly eroded plain, the central basin of Mexico. At 
the southern extremity of the peninsula these features unite and 
terminate ina giant group of volcanoes, among which are the highest 
mountains on the North American Continent. 

Geographically Mexico extends in a northwesterly and southeast- 
erly direction for 1,200 miles between latitudes 32° 40’ and 14° 30’. 
Politically Mexico is divided into twenty-seven States, the Territory 
of Lower California and the Federal District of the City of Mexico. 
It contains nearly twelve million inhabitants, or one-sixth the popu- 
lation of the United States; its area is one and one-quarter million 
square miles, or a little over one-third that of the United States; its 
average population is about ten per square mile, or less than one- 
half that of the United States. Within its borders are seventeen 
cities of over twenty thousand inhabitants each, of which three con- 
tain over fifty thousand and two over one hundred thousand inhabit- 
ants. The main thoroughfares of Mexico consist of about 6,500 miles 
of railroads, but little more than sufficient to twice span the distance 
between New York and San Francisco; and in addition there are a 
number of good macadamized roads, built chiefly during the days of 
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Both the topographic and geologic features of Mexico are an 
extension of the western Cordilleran systems of the United States. 
The ranges of the Rocky Mountains continue across the Rio Grande 
as the Sierra Madre of the East, and find their ultimate terminus in 
the neighborhood of Tampico, midway of the eastern Mexican coast. 
The Sierra Nevada of Californiaand the Basin Rangesof Arizona, after 
merging and almost disappearing in the deserts about Mohave and 
Yuma, gain magnitude as they continue in the Sierra Madre of the 
West to the Rio Lerma, near San Blas, midway of the Pacific coast. 
Between the two great Sierras Madres is the southern extension of 
the Cordilleran Plateau of the United States. These two mountain 
systems unite in Southern Mexico in the group of gigantic volcanoes 
which extends from the Pacific-Ocean to the Gulf of Mexico. 

The whole region to the north of this great volcanic scarp is 
intimately related to the Rocky Mountain and Basin regions of the 
United States, and has no topographic features in common with the 
Central and South American region to the south of it. The North 
and South American Cordilleran systems, if projected from their 
termini in Southern California and Colombia, would pass each other 
in divergent lines hundreds of miles apart. Between the termini of 
these cordilleras, and extending across and at right angles to their 
trend, is another system of mountains, to which the name ‘‘ Antil- 
lean’ has been appropriately applied. This truly Cordilleran range 
has, as shown by Prof. Robert T. Hill, given to Central America 
and the West Indies their predominant outlines, a series of giant 
corrugations having an east and west trend. ‘These mountains are 
composed of quartzites, eruptives and folded rocks of Paleozoic, 
Mesozoic and Cenozoic age. The ‘‘ Bartlett Deep” of the Carib- 
bean Sea, 18,000 feet in depth, and its neighboring banks, have a 
marked resemblance to the east and west trend of the Antillean 
mountains, and suggest an evident connection between the mount- 
ains of the West Indies and those of Central America. 

Let us examine now a hypsometric map of the region just de- 
scribed. This map is reproduced here for the first time. It was 
compiled by me after three years of laborious correspondence with 
geographers in all parts of the continent, and after painstaking study 
of all obtainable writings on Mexican geography. In its preparation 
there were plotted over 2,o00 separate elevations, and those of 
similar height have been connected by contour lines or lines of 
equal elevation. Each separate shade here shown represents an ad- 
ditional height of two thousand feet, the lowest or lightest being two 
thousand feet above sea-level. We thus see that the general level 
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of the basin region is between four and six thousand feet in altitude, 
and that the sierras which rib it are from two to four thousand feet 
higher. The summits of the Sierra Madre of the West attain alti- 
tudes of ten thousand to twelve thousand feet; those of the Sierra 
Madre of the East reach altitudes of seven thousand to nine thou- 
sand feet; and farther south the valleys are seven thousand to eight 
thousand feet in altitude, while the higher summits tower to eleva- 
tions of fourteen thousand to eighteen thousand feet. South of these 
is the deep trough of the Rio de las Balsas, but little above sea-level ; 
and south of this again, near Oaxaca, the mountain summits attain 
altitudes of ten thousand to twelve thousand feet. 

The mountains of Mexico consist almost wholly of limestone, 
granite and lava. They are composed chiefly of two classes of 
rocks, the massive blue limestone of the Cretaceous, beneath and 
protruding through and overlying which are great masses of lava, 
diorites, basalts and granites. In places these rocks are bent into 
innumerable flexures at all angles; again the stratification is almost 
horizontal; and in some instances even the axis of the mountain 
masses is directly across the apex of the fold. Lithologically, the 
hard and dense blue limestone of the Mexican mountains is indis- 
tinguishable from the Paleozoic limestones of the Silurian and 
Carboniferous ages of the European and Appalachian regions. 
The strata vary in thickness from a few inches to a hundred feet, 
while their total thickness has been estimated in the eastern Sierra 
Madre at twenty thousand feet in one section of continuous strata, 
which was only the lower portion of the great formation observed. 
This limestone is Lower Cretaceous and belongs to the Comanche 
series of chalks of Texas. 

In the following more detailed study of the topography of 
Mexico, the method of treatment followed will be to take up first 
the Central Basin region; next the Sierra Madre of the East; then 
the Sierra Madre of the West; followed by an examination of the 
volcanic scarp in which these fundamental features unite; after 
which we will consider the region south of the scarp which belongs 
to a separate mountain system. This topographic study will pro- 
gress logically by taking up each feature from north to south. 
Finally, we will return to the most interesting and least known of 
the Mexican mountain systems, the Sierra Madre of the West, and 
that we may gain a more intimate understanding of its topographic 
characteristics, will examine these on a cross section from the 
coast eastward to the Central Basin region. 

According to common belief, central Mexico consists of a vast 
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plateau. In fact, it is a great basin or depression ribbed with many 
irregularly disposed and disconnected mountain ranges, buttes and 
isolated ridges which are separated by broad valleys and plaiiis. 
Many of these plains are the beds of ancient lakes, like those of 
Salt Lake or Humboldt valleys in Utah and Nevada, and have no 
drainage outlet to the sea. The basin-like character of this central 
region is accentuated by the mighty mountain barrier of the Sierra 
Madre which towers above it on the west; by the lesser and more 
disconnected Sierra Madre of the East; and by the gigantic volcanic 
cones which dominate it on the south. 

A glance at the basin valleys of Mexico, near the northern 
borders of the Republic, shows that there they have their least 
altitude and greatest area. Like the neighboring portion of the 
United States, this region consists of vast desert plains relieved 
by narrow mountain ridges or the rugged outlines of faulted mesa 


edges, cut by the many cafions and barrancas which mark the 


drainage lines of the country. An excellent example of this type 
of topography is seen in the bolsons west of El Paso. Looking 
southward across the river at El Paso, toward Juarez, in Mexico, 
are seen the faint outlines of these bolsons in which are buried the 
bases of the distant barren mountains. Southward the plains of 
the Basin region diminish in area, while its desert mountains increase 
in number and altitude. Toward the geographic centre of Mexico 
the plains have dwindled to large intra-montane valleys, until 
finally, in the neighborhood of Zacatecas and Querétaro they are 
but narrow valleys separating giant mountain ranges. 

Toward the northern boundary of Mexico the Sierra Madre 
mountains of the East attain their least height and are entirely 
devoid of cordilleran aspect, consisting of isolated ranges and 
lost mountains, and merging near the neighborhood of the Rio 
Grande into the desert plains and mesas of western Texas and 
southern New Mexico. Southward near Monterey they begin to 
lose their disconnected character and to form a more united and 
conspicuous mountain mass, and but one hundred and fifty miles 
farther south, below Victoria, they unite in a superb elevated mass 
where culminate all the topographic characteristics of the west. 
To the north the cordilleran type is lost in isolated cerros, the 
peculiar forms of which are typified by ‘‘la Silla” or ‘‘the Saddle” 
near Monterey, which is by far the most conspicuous feature ina 
mixture of desert plain and jagged hills. The general character 
of these desert sierras is bold and striking, as is well shown by the 
names given them. Besides the Saddle there is the Dome, a huge 
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subdued volcanic mass of laccolite, which looks as though a buried 
giant had raised his back and with it a few miles of the earth’s 
crust; then there are the Knife, the Pillar and the Casket, the 
fortress-like mass of which is reared above the plain like a great 
sarcophagus on a mighty mound of débris. 

To the eastward is an extensive and rugged decline which 
slopes for fifty miles and terminates in the coastal plain of the 
Gulf of Mexico, over a mile vertically below. To the south the 
Sierra Madre of the East continues to rise in stupendous mountain 
masses which culminate in the volcanic cones of Orizaba and 
Popocatepetl. To the west are the vast arid deserts of the central 
basin region, glistening with huge patches of dazzling white, the 
dried and alkali-incrusted beds of ancient lakes, bristling with a 
scanty growth of sage brush and cactus, and mottled with rugged 
mountain forms. 

One of the most forbidding of the numerous varieties of cacti 
which clothe this region is the ‘‘ ocatea,” which resembles a cuttle- 
fish buried to his nose in the earth, only his arms waving in the air. 
These are from five to fifteen feet in height, the whipstock arms 
being without branch or joint, but covered close as they can be 
set with heavy recurved thorns like tiger’s claws, and almost as 
large. Then there is the ‘‘tree yucca,” tall, big of trunk and 
branched like an oak, and bearing on the end of each arm a bunch 
of bayonet-shaped leaves, the dead stems of which form the bark 
and are so dry that when lighted the whole flames up like a huge 
election-night pyre of tar barrels. And finally there is the ‘‘ pita- 
haya,” mightiest of cacti, which, as single stems or branched, looks 
like great green telegraph poles or giant candelabra. 

The Sierra Madre of the West, like those of the east and the 
central basin region, are least conspicuous, and attain least altitude 
near the northern border of Mexico. Along the international 
boundary the hills are disconnected and without regular system, 
the highest summits rarely reaching six thousand feet in altitude; 
thence southward these hills mass together in most irregular and 
confusing manner, increasing in height and number until in north- 
ern Durango and Sinaloa they have assumed cordilleran proportion 
and height. 

Of this system of mountains there is known less, perhaps, than of 
any other on our continent, Its masses are so grand and numerous 
that any adequate description of them seems impracticable. Parts 
of its area are to-day considered inaccessible, and constitute the 
great topographic ¢erra incognita of North America, These mount- 
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ains are much higher and more extensive in area than are the 
Sierra Madre of the East, and culminate midway of the length of 
Mexico in summits exceeding eleven thousand feet in altitude; 
Frailecitos, near Batopilas, is 9,900 feet in height; La Cuesta 
Blanca, east of Culiacan, is 11,200 feet in height; and La Cumbre 
Pinal attains an altitude exceeding 12,000 feet. “As they increase 
in height the crests of the Sierra Madre gradually approach the 
coast, until in the neighborhood of San Blas rugged mountain faces 
rise sheer above the ocean to altitudes of two to seven thousand 
feet. In this neighborhood the mountain groups lose all apparent 
regularity, and are connected together by passes at different eleva- 
tions, and have no longer a uniform direction. Still farther south 
the whole system is interrupted by the deep gorge of the Rio 
Lerma, the valley of which forms the northern base of the volcanic 
scarp. This stream drains Lake Chapala, the largest body of water 
in the Republic, and its ultimate source is in the Valley of Toluca, 
within a few miles of the City of Mexico. 

Turning our attention now to the point in which the two Sierras 
Madres meet, and by their encroachment on the central basin reduce 
its desert plains to narrow and picturesque mountain valleys, we 
find these situated at such an altitude as to give them a climate 
comparable in many respects with that of our own country, only 
with a far more uniform annual temperature. These upland valleys 
of southern Mexico constitute the Mexico of history, romance, 
commerce and the tourist, and this is truly the garden spot of the 
American Continent. The valleys are broad and highly cultivated, 
and through them meander picturesque streams, while encircling 
them on all sides are superb mountain slopes dominated by gigantic 
volcanic peaks which tower into the altitudinous region of eternal 
snow. Here we see well-graded roads, called Caminos Reales, or 
King’s highways; also, numerous farms, picturesque villages and 
church spires. Still farther south is the Valley of Toluca, the hill 
slopes about which are highly cultivated, and are girdled by irrigat- 
ing ditches. In this region luxuriates the maguey, a variety of 
yucca, from the heart of which pulque, the native Mexican wine, is 
fermented, and from this is distilled mezcal, a spirituous liquor, 


richer in alcohol than the brandy or whiskey of our own country. 
From the leaves of this plant is retted out a strong fibre used in 
making ropes, and the so-called grass hammocks. Numerous rail- 


roads traverse this region, their road-beds skirting in places steep 
mountain sides or perching on almost vertical rock-walls of ravines 
and spanning deep caiions. 
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Close to the City of Mexico is the mightiest of North American 
mountains, Popocatepetl, the altitude of which is 18,020 feet. The 
best view of this magnificent peak is perhaps obtained from the 
Aztec pyramid at Cholula. Near here is the peak of Iztaccihuatl, 
the altitude of which is 17,290 feet, best seen from the plains of 
Amecameca. Finally, from the main street in Cordova, is seen 
Orizaba Peak, 17,870 feet in altitude, most beautiful of all the Mex- 
ican volcanoes, and one of which the tourist has an easily accessible 
view from the line of the Vera Cruz Railroad. 

The line of volcanic peaks in which the two Sierras Madres ter- 
minate and which forms the southern rim of the Basin region, may 
be likened to the apex of the letter V, the two arms of which corre- 
spond to the general outline of the Mexican cordillera, and here 
these mountains extend in unbroken mass from sea to sea, termi- 
nating precipitately to the south in great escarpments facing the 
coast and the Valley of the Rio de las Balsas. This is practically 
the southern terminus of the North American Cordilleran system, 
the culmination of the mountain grandeur of our continent, having 
no superior in the world for picturesque beauty. 

South of the Rio Balsas is a narrow and precipitous mountain 
range attaining altitudes of ten to twelve thousand feet and sepa- 
rating the Valley of the Balsas from the Pacific Coast. This range 
of mountains is fairly homogeneous and continuous to its culmina- 
tion in Oaxaca, near the Isthmus of Tehuantepec, whence a northern 
spur connects it around the head of Balsas Valley with the volcanic 
scarp. At-the Isthmus of Tehuantepec this mountain mass falls 
suddenly to within a few hundred feet of the level of the sea, be- 
yond which the great Antillean system rapidly assumes cordilleran 
proportions, culminating in a summit exceeding fourteen thousand 
feet in altitude on the boundary line between Mexico and Guate- 
mala. 

In the limited area north of the Isthmus of Tehuantepec are 
twenty giant volcanoes, including Orizaba and Popocatepetl. 
Nearly all of these are more or less active and give signs, at least 
by the emission of gases and vapors, of living fires beneath. 
Ceboruco, the main crater of which is a pit one thousand feet in 
depth, was in violent eruption in 1870. Colima, the altitude of 
which is nearly eleven thousand feet, has been intermittently in 
eruption ever since Europeans first beheld it, its most vigorous out- 
bursts having been in 1820 and 1870, continuing on each occasion 
for many years. 

The Coastal Plain at the base of the western Sierra Madre in 
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Sonora is much wider than farther south. It is broken by rugged 
and precipitous mountain ridges separated by broad deserts, and 
these are traversed by the boulder-strewn paths and dry washes of 
the streams which drain the western cordilleran slopes. The 
topography of this region is well exemplified in the coast west of 
Hermosillo. This is striking by reason of the ruggedness of the 
mountain ranges, which rise steeply from great apron-like expanses 
of plain. The precipitous mountain reefs seem half buried in vast 
torrential deposits, which on close inspection are found to be but a 
thin veneer overlying planed rock strata. These igneous mountains 
are but a few miles in width and rise abruptly from the coast to 
altitudes of five thousand feet. They are frequently butte-like in 
outline, great uplifted strata of volcanic rock sheltering their sum- 
mits like upraised piano covers. The inland faces are but a few 
hundred feet high and too steep to be climbed, while the gulf sides 
drop away sheer for a thousand feet. The prevailing rocks of the 
principal ranges are Mesozoic or early Tertiary lavas, while there 
are large areas of more ancient granites interspersed with dikes of 
trap. 

The flora of this region is even more sparse than that of the 
deserts of the interior basin. Conspicuous among it are all varieties 
of cacti, the great ‘‘tuna” or prickly pear, the fruit of which is 
eaten fresh, or dried and made into tuna bread. Other varieties 
are the giant ‘‘saquasa”’ or water cactus, the venomous ‘‘cholla” 
and the wide-branching ‘‘pita-haya.” The prevailing trees are 
little more than shrubs, among which are mesquite, catclaw, palo- 
verde and other thorny bushes. The fauna of this region includes 
the jack-rabbit, coyote, black-tailed deer and peccary, on the plains; 
and in the mountains big horn, mule deer and jaguar; while slug- 
gish Gila monsters, tarantulas, scorpions and rattlesnakes keep the 
traveller alive to the necessity of watchfulness in his movements. 

A better understanding of the Sierra Madre of the West can 
probably be got by making an imaginary journey across them. 
Assume this to begin on the west coast in the State of Sinaloa, 
cross the highest summits of the Sierras over one of its few pass- 
able trails, and descend thence into the great central basin in the 
neighborhood of Durango. The coastal plain at this point is forty 
miles in width, and in this distance rises but 1oo feet with nearly 
uniform grade. The floor of this plain resembles a great green- 
topped billiard table, tilted up against the foot-hill slopes of the 
Sierras. For ten miles back from the coast it is indented by 
numerous lagoons and its soil, which is of sand and alluvium, sup- 
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d ports a dense growth of thorny jungle, interspersed with graceful 
d palms and dwarfed and stunted hardwoods. Among the numerous 
rf clearings and open spaces in this jungle are small villages and | 
e great cattle ranches, each with its rudely constructed corral. 
of Here chief among the scenes of interest are the ‘‘ vaqueros” or 
1e cowboys, busied in rounding up horses and cattle or in branding | 
eS and otherwise working with them. 
st Let our imagined journey start from Culiacan, the capital of the | 
a State of Sinaloa, and a thriving city of several thousand inhabitants. | 
ns This is situated’ at the base of the Sierra Madre, surrounded by | 
to cultivated fields, hardwood forests and cactus jungle. In the journey 
in eastward from this point the route quickly leaves the ‘‘ tierra cali- 
m- ente,”’ or tropic region, to toil up rugged heights to a more congenial 
ew climate. 
les Near Culiacan the wide flood plain of the Culiacan River is entered | 
he as it emerges from the encroaching foot-hills. The river bed is here 
re of great width, and through it the stream meanders between steeply 
of eroded alluvial banks, an inspection of which shows that in times of 
flood this river assumes immense torrential proportions. The natives 
the whose thatched adobe houses are passed are of the peon class, true 4 
ies serfs in that they are generally in debt to their employers, who are | 
is thus able to claim their services at will. These people are generally i 
ies mestizos or half-blood Indians, who wear leather sandals attached to > 
a” the feet by thongs, and a pair of trousers and blouse of white cotton 
are cloth. As they journey about the country they carry with them i 
ilo- their sole possessions, a bright-hued ‘‘serape” or blanket and an t 
des “olla” or earthen jar in which to cook their frugal meal of ‘‘ fri- \ 
ns; joles,” a dish which is first cousin to Boston beans. The ranches ; 
ug- are fenced by great growths of ‘‘ pita-haya,’” which are easily and | 


the cheaply constructed by planting cuttings in a row like posts, where 
Ss. they readily take root and grow to enormous proportions. { 
can Among the lower foot-hills are numerous ranches, the staple t 
em. products of which are corn, sugar-cane, tobacco and cotton. Here i 
loa, luxuriate oranges, figs, limes, bananasand guava apples; also maguey, t 
ass- beans and tomatoes, the cultivation of all being facilitated by irri- {| 
the gation. The fauna here is similar to that of the coast, but the flora 1 
orty changes rapidly; cacti and thorny bushes disappear and in their t 
arly places are extensive forests of precious hardwoods, including mag- i 
een- nificent specimens of ironwood, rosewood, mahogany, ebony and f 
the lignum vite, with trunks ro to 20 inches in diameter and 20 to 60 
| by feet in height. Here flourish also logwood and guisachi, the first of i 
sup- which is exported extensively, while the latter is prized for the large ‘ 
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amount of tannic acid which its sap contains; besides there are gum- 
copal and agua-pepi, the ashes of which make rich soap lye. As an 
instance of the abundance and cheapness of the hardwoods, I may 
state that all the ties of the Sinaloa and Durango Railroad are of 
them, and that they were delivered at the road for seventy-five cents 
apiece. Farther in the mountains the river gorge narrows, the 
mountain slopes on either side encroaching more closely and rising 
more abruptly until, at an elevation of three or four thousand feet, 
it has diminished to asmall torrential stream which flows with steep 
grades over a rough-hewn and boulder-strewn channel. Here the 
trail leaves the stream, and winding up the confining slopes brings 
us upon the surrounding ridges at an elevation between four and 
five thousand feet, in the region of oaks, the beginning of the ‘‘ tierra 
templada”’ or temperate zone. 

Owing probably to some peculiar property of the water, which 
stains all the boulders of the river channel a yellow ochre, a startling 
proportion of the people here are what the Mexicans call ‘‘ poco 
loco,” meaning mildly idiotic or imbecile. Moreover, astill greater 
proportion suffer from goitre, a disease which attacks even the com- 
paratively young. In one valley in this region is quite a colony of 
albinos, thin, pinkish-white skinned and sandy-haired Mexicans, a 
complexion and color which seem absurdly out of place among the 
dark-skinned people of the South. 

Leaving the river gorge in the neighborhood of Canelas, the 
way enters one of the most magnificent regions in the world. The 
Valley of Canelas is situated at an altitude of about 4,500 feet. Its 
floor is like the bottom of a teacup, surrounded on all sides by a 
mighty rim, the crests of the Sierras, which rise to heights of 
three to five thousand feet sheer above it. Here the climate is 
ideal; the temperature from year-end to year-end rarely exceeding 
65 degrees asa minimum and 80 degrees asa maximum. Here grow 
in luxuriance all semi-tropic fruits and vegetables—the orange, fig, 
pomegranate, guava apple and lime; also the aguacate, or alligator 
pear, and the chirimoya, or custard apple—most delicious of all 
fruits. Side by side with these are cherries, apples, peaches, plums, 
pears and grapes; potatoes, cauliflower, wheat, oats and other of 
our home vegetables and grains. ‘This is the centre of a rich min- 
ing region, and from it are packed to the coast on burro and mule- 
back great quantities of silver ore, which exceed in richness the 
product of nearly any mining region in North America. In addi- 
tion to these silver ores there are, near Culiacan, large deposits 
of hematite and magnetite, iron ore; also copper and cinnabar or 
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mercury ore; and tin and gold placer deposits nearer the Sierra 
summits. 

Beyond Canelas the trail winds up steep and rugged slopes 
to the ‘‘ tierra fria,” or frigid zone, eight to ten thousand feet above 
the sea-level. Here are immense virgin forests of cedars, pines, 
firs, oaks and other of our New England woods. And here let us 
pause, on the crest of ‘‘La Cumbre,” the summit of the Sierras, 
after the arduous four-thousand-foot climb, to feast our eyes upon 
the grand panorama displayed to the westward. Looking down 
over rugged mountain slope and distant low-lying plain, there is 
caught on the dim horizon a glint of the setting sun reflected upon 
the waters of the Pacific. Between it and the immediate fore- 
ground is a vast expanse of irregularly tumbled and confused 
mountain ranges and deep gorges. At our very feet is the village 
of Canelas, so near that it would seem as though we could cast a 
stone upon the house-roofs, a full mile vertically below. And as we 
stand and shiver, our feet embedded in the newly-fallen snow, we 
can clearly see the pink and golden hues of pomegranate and 
orange, products of a more gentle and balmy clime. 

Resuming our imaginary journey, this is now for many miles 
through grand forests of conifers and picturesque little valleys, the 
floors of which are carpeted with a luxuriant growth of grass, 
through which meander in idle curves limpid mountain streams. 
Again the trail crosses low mountain ridges, separating the park-like 
valleys or skirts the rocky walls of mighty ‘‘ barrancas,” the precip- 
itous depths of which seem to have been carved in the mountain 
side by a giant knife. This region is a veritable sportsman’s para- 
dise; wild turkeys are abundant, and deer are frequently seen and 
approached without difficulty, while the stillness of the camp-fire 
watches is broken by the grunt of a bear, the frequent and sonorous 
howl of the grey wolf, or the metallic scream of the jaguar. In 
some of these barrancas are magnificent water-falls. Those of Bas- 
sascachi are perhaps the highest and most fairy-like in their out- 
line. Elsewhere the Falls of Regla tumble over queerly-shaped 


basaltic columns, while one of the largest and most imposing falls 


in Mexico is the cataract of Juanacatlan. 

At last the Sierras are crossed and the way leads down their 
eastern slope into the drier climate of the Central Basin region. 
Behind are monster mountain masses, bare of verdure and carved 
by erosion into many and confusing forms, while to the distant 
north is a fortress-like butte, in front of which stands a lone and 
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sentinel rock of massive proportions, ‘‘ El Pilar,” well named the 

‘* pillar,” one of the most striking freaks in a unique region. 
Finally, the Sierras are left far behind, and descending a few 

thousand feet the trail now winds through valleys six to seven 


thousand feet in altitude and over rough mountain passes into the 
barren Central Basin. Here are some of the silver mines which 
abound in all the country west of the Mexican Central Railroad. 
These mines are usually situated well up in the gorges of the mount- 
ains, and each is marked by a little village of modern buildings. 
The total production of silver in Mexico exceeds that of any coun- 
try in the world excepting the United States, and last year alone 
amounted to sixty millions of dollars. It is estimated that the total 
output of silver since the occupation of Europeans has been three 
thousand five hundred millions of dollars. 

And now our imaginary journey nears its terminus, the City of 
Durango, where we behold the massive proportions and sombre 
hues of the celebrated ‘‘Cerro de Mercado,” the huge box-like sum- 
mit of which is of purest iron ore, resting on a great stratum of 
limestone. The fragments of the iron cap which form the déris- 
strewn talus would furnish the already mined charge for a score of 
blast furnaces for many years, while the main mountain mass is 
probably the greatest body of accessible iron oreinthe world. The 
value of this deposit can be realized when we consider that it occurs 
in close association with the necessary limestone flux. 

H. M. W. 


THE PREHISTORIC RUINS OF THE RIO TULAROSA. 
BY 
U. FRANCIS DUFF. 


In the western part of Socorro County, New Mexico, in the val- 
leys of the Rio San Francisco and its tributary, the Rio Tularosa, 
and in the high basins scattered through the mountains lying on 
both sides of these streams, are found many remarkable groups of 
prehistoric ruins. The most striking and interesting of these old 
stone dwellings lie along the upper course of the Rio Tularosa, 
where they are found in great numbers, from its source on the 
western slope of the continental divide to a point sixteen miles 
below, where the valley narrows to a mere rocky gorge or box 
cafion, guarded on either side by lofty cliffs. Below the box are 
very few ruins; not more than half a dozen in all, and these small 
and unimportant. 

The valley of the Rio Tularosa is limited in extent, being in no 
place more than one-half mile in width, but the soil, which is deep, 
rich alluvium, is of amazing fertility and productiveness. Native 
corn does well, and all small grains and vegetables make enormous 
crops. Great springs well from the ground at the source of the 
stream, and its clear, pellucid waters are sufficient for the irrigation 
of the cultivable land along its course. During the season when 
the crops are making, enough rain usually falls to obviate the 
necessity of irrigation; thus, while high and rather cool, it is an 
excellent farming country, and doubtlessly yielded more than was 
necessary for the support of its prehistoric population, which, judg- 
ing by their thickly strewn remains, was quite numerous. 

From the head of the river to the box cafion I counted seventy- 
eight ruins on its southern bank and sixty-nine on the northern. 
There is also one small cliff-dwelling in a sandstone bluff one mile 
from the head of the stream, with four or five rooms still showing. 
These houses, which were built of stone set in adobe mortar, varied 
in size from the single-room, one-story building to structures three 
or four stories high and containing from one hundred to two hun- 
dred rooms. It is not likely that they were all occupied simul- 
taneously, nor is it probable that the population was ever so great 
as the number of buildings might lead one to suppose. The small 
houses, which are the oldest, being in many cases almost oblit- 
erated—doubtlessly many are entirely so—were, presumably, the 
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first ones occupied, but the continued harassing of the roaming 
Indians, who inhabited the country to the north and northwest of 
them, finally drove the people to the communal house or pueblo. 
This restricted individual liberty, but insured greater security, as in 
these thick-walled stone houses they were comparatively safe from 
their light-armed enemies. Great care was exercised in the selec- 
tion of the building site, the top of a little promontory jutting out 
from the base of the slope being most in favor, and as these are quite 
common, it is on such points that many of the ruins are found. 
Others are built on little elevated flats, but always out of the reach 
of high water, and, where possible, in a defensible position. Some- 
times houses were built on a second terrace, but nearly all of them 
are found on the first. From these terraces a long, gentle, grassy 
slope, clothed above with a growth of cedar, pifion and juniper, 
extends back up tothe higher and more rugged portions of the 
mountains, 

This valley is the most favorable of all the pueblo locations I 
have seen west of the Rio Grande. Many of the ruins found else- 
where are situated on lofty and rocky mesas, with scant water supply, 
and with but little timber either for building or fuel within many 
miles, the inhabitants depending on the uncertain rains to grow | 
their crops, and with bare and inhospitable plains, or rugged and t 
savage mountains surrounding them; their one recompense being a 
degree of safety from their marauding and murderous neighbors. 

Here was everything that the primitive man could wish: a climate 


most charming, and almost perpetual sunshine; a deep blue sky and 
a pure, thin air that braces one like wine; a fine soil for the culti- 
vation of his simple crops; plenty of good water; fuel at his very 


{ 
t 
permitting outdoor life nearly the whole year round; scenery the 
t 
I 


door; the hills and mountains swarming with game, and nearly all r 
the material at hand for the practice’ of his narrow and restricted t 
arts. Here, in the bygone centuries he lived his little round of i 
life,—how many ages ago no man can tell,—most likely dead and a 
buried and forgotten centuries before the coming of the first white s 
man; for when Coronado passed through from Arizona to the valley a 
of the Rio Grande, travelling to the east by a route only afew miles 0) 
north of the Tularosa, no faintest whisper reached him of these d 
people of the great rock houses. Not only prehistoric, but, so far tc 
as present information goes, pre-traditional; for the Navajos and T 
Apaches, when questioned in regard to them, know nothing. he 
The extreme age of the ruins is shown by their present condition, si 


even the largest of them being no more than great heaps of stones 
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andearth. In some, gigantic trees are standing, which are evidently 
the growth of centuries. It must be remembered also that these | 
remains differ from numerous great ruins elsewhere, many of which | 
were built, in great part, of adobe, and that no adobe walls are | 
found here; that all is solid masonry, and that the workmanship 
displayed is of a high class. 

At Delger’s ranch, which is situated just above the point where 
the cafion boxes, are three ruins, two of which are especially remark- 
able fortheir size and structure, and for the great amount of pottery 


and other relics which have been dug from them. As these are 
typical ruins, a description of them will probably give a better idea 
of what may be found in this valley than would a more general 


account ofall. Immediately above the box the valley is bounded on 
the east by a high, rock-rimmed mesa, the foot of which approaches ‘ 


e to within two hundred feet of the stream, even in the widest part. | 
On the western side is a fine bottom, containing some forty or fifty 
I acres of farming land. From this the country slopes gradually up 


for about half a mile, where it opens out into a great wooded valley. 
A wide, low ridge extends up the middle of this slope toward the 


y north. At the southern end of this ridge is situated what I shall 
" designate as the lower ruin; two hundred yards farther up is the 
d middle ruin, and N 
a an equal dis- worn, 

tance farther, \ 
e the upper ruin. 
1e It appears that | 
d the whole space | 
i- between the up- 
ry per and lower 
ill ruins was at one | 
od time covered E 
of with buildings, t 
id as one finds 
te stone walls in 
ey almost any part 
es of it by digging 
se down from two 
ar to four feet. 
nd The Del 2 ET Lower RUIN: GREATEST LENGTH, 117 FEET; GREATEST WIDTH, 106 FEET. 

house, which is TWO ESTUFAS. ABOUT 20 ROOMS IN SIGHT. 
yn, situated a short distance from the lower ruin, is built upon the 
1eS site of another; no evidence of it shows on the surface, however. 
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Once, when constructing the foundation of a porch, Mr. Delger 


took out human bones and several pieces of pottery. 

The lower ruin is small, never having contained more than thirty 
or forty rooms, and is important chiefly because of the great num- 
ber of relics taken from it. All of the houses were built of flat 
stones, which were laid in adobe mortar. These stones vary from 
the size of a man’s hand toa foot or more across. The parts of the 
walls which have been uncovered are plumb, and the rooms are 
perfect rectangles. The outer walls are sixteen inches thick. A 
detached portion containing six rooms, which may be seen in the 
plan, lies a few feet south of it. It had two estufas. 

The middle ruin is the 


N 
dite largest; a part of it has been 
Me three or four stories high, 
~ 42 and it contained from one 
Stes 


hundred and fifty to two 
hundred rooms. The rooms 
cufa have been plastered on the 


have been exposed by dig- 
ging. The top of the mass 
is still more than twenty feet 
above the level of the sur- 
rounding country. In the 
centre of the ruin a shaft 
was sunk to the depth of 
twenty feet without reach- 
ing the bottom of the walls. 
This ruin has one rectangular 
and four circular estufas still 
showing. These estufas, or 
kivas, as the Indians call 


MIDDLE RUIN: GREATEST LENGTH, N. TO S., 231 FEET; them, were walled under- . 
GREATEST WIDTH, E. TO W., 184 FEET. THE PLAN 


“y inside with adobe mortar, 
which may be seen, per- 
J fectly smooth and intact in 
(= many places, where the walls 


OF THIS RUIN IS TOO SMALL, CONSIDERING THE ground chambers. The older 
and more ordinary form was 

circular; very few rectangular estufas are found in the valley of I 
the Tularosa. Mrs. Delger once cleaned one out; it was nine I 
feet deep, and had been walled with stone and plastered. A low V 
bench of mud and stone ran around the chamber at the base of the ft 
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wall. When in use the open top was probably covered, as were the 
roofs of the houses, with timbers, small poles, bark and earth. 
There was a trap-door or opening in the roof, the interior being 
reached by means of a ladder. In these places the religious cere- 
monies of the tribe were conducted and councils held, 
The upper ruin is 
in such condition— N 
so tossed and tum- 
bled—that but little 
can be determined 
in regard to its 
structure, although 
a portion of it was 
two stories high. 
The circular de- ,,: 
pressions of four 
estufas can still be 
seen. 
The rooms of ae 
these old castles 
varied greatly in 
size; some meas- 
ured were nine feet 
by six and another 


was eighteen by UPPER RUIN: GREATEST LENGTH, N, TO S., 162 FEET; GREATEST 

t wen t y ‘ There WIDTH, E, TO W., eee TO DETERMINE 
were no chimneys; 

the fire-places, made of rudely dressed flat stones, are usually in 
the centre of the room or in a corner. The smoke escaped as best 
it might, probably through the hole in the ceiling, which served 
as a doorway when another room was not located above, or maybe 
through the small holes in the walls which are occasionally discov- 
ered. There are many doors in the walls between rooms, and a 
very few outside openings. 

The doorways I measured were from fourteen to sixteen inches 
wide, and from three and a half to four feet high. One peculiarity 
about these dwellings is, that in all cases the doorways are walled 
up. Mrs. Delger tells me that in the course of her work in the 
ruins during the past fifteen years she has cleaned out dozens of 
rooms with doorways in them, but that they have been walled up 
without exception. This may have been done when the houses were 
deserted. Narrow walled passages are numerous in all of the ruins. 
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One gains some idea of the enormous number of relics that have 
been excavated when it is known that over two thousand pieces of 
pottery have been dug from the ruins that crown the ridge. The 
pottery is found in the graves with the dead; many of*these graves 
are under the floors of the rooms; in fact, the greater portion has 
been so buried. The rest of it was taken from graves outside the 
walls. Taking into consideration the fact that about one-half of 
the pieces unearthed were broken, it will be seen that the number 
of pieces of pottery buried in the vicinity was very great, and there 
is still more unexplored ground than has already been examined. It 
would appear, that in general, when a body, or maybe several of 
them, were buried in a room, fresh earth was carried in and spread 
upon the floor to the depth of a foot or more; this was stamped 
hard and a coating of mortar spread over it, after which the room 
was occupied as before. ‘This was not always done, however, as 
sometimes one or two burials have been made and the surface of 
the grave merely mudded over. In some rooms successive burials 
were made until the apartment no longer served as a dwelling place, 
and was sealed up. ‘Three and even four layers of skeletons have 
been discovered in some of them. After having become uninhabit- 
able, the remaining space was possibly filled:in with earth. In the 
upper rooms the body was laid in a corner, and walled and mudded 
up; it is probable that a layer of earth was sometimes spread over 
the floors in these also. Sometimes twelve or fifteen pieces of pot- 
tery, or even more, are grouped about a single skeleton, but the 
general average of whole piecesisnot more than three orfour. The 
pieces have been placed in the grave about the body, usually at the 
head. Frequently several bowls will be found, one over the other; 
one will be in proper position; over this a larger inverted bowl, 
while above is another still larger, and so on. The bowls with the 
openings up often have something in them, sometimes a Coarse 
black substance, which was no doubt meal; in others there will be 
beads and different little trinkets, such as bracelets, shell orna- 
ments, turquoise and cut-stone charms. Where but one burial was 
made ina room, the grave is generally in the southeast corner. The 
burial places are generally on the southern or the eastern side, 
although this is not always the case. Many rooms have been dug 
into which contained from nine to fifteen skeletons; from one, 
twenty-three skeletons were exhumed, and more than a hundred 
pieces of pottery taken. Some of the bodies buried in the rooms 
had been wrapped in rude mats, woven of tules, a sort of coarse 
flag which grows in the valley. These were so decayed, however, 
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that they crumbled to dust when exposed to the air. The skeletons 
in the outside burial places usually lie from two to four feet below 
the surface. The bodies were all buried with the head toward the 
east, the lower limbs drawn up and the knees elevated. Judging 
from their skeletons, they were men of average height and good 
physique, strong limbed and heavy jawed. Most of the craniums 
are of good shape. Of all the ruins on the Rio Tularosa, these are 
the richest and most productive. Nowhere else has been taken out 
such well-shaped and beautifully decorated pottery, or so many of 
those little trinkets which went to make up the wealth of the pre- 
historic man. 

Their great respect and reverence for their dead is shown in the 
fact that they buried them in their living rooms, and placed in their 
graves, when they started them upon their long journey, so much 
that to them was very precious. The many hundreds of skeletons 
testify to their long occupancy of this site, for it is not likely that 
the population was ever very great. 

There are five principal kinds of pottery: the black-and-white 
decorated ware; that with the black and red decorations, which is 
very rare; the corrugated kind; the smooth bowls with black lin- 
ing, and a plain red variety. It is of excellent make and quality, 
and the decorations are well preserved. I have seen perfect pieces 
no bigger than a thimble, while some of the larger ones havea 
capacity of eight or ten gallons; those of this size are usually 
broken, however. The illustrations will give a better idea of the 
pottery than could any amount of description. 

The corrugated ware is 
supposed to be the oldest; _ 
nearly all pieces of this class 
are black and worn with use 
and age. The ware with 
black and red decorations, 
which is much sought after, 
is very soft when first uncov- 
ered, and most of it is broken 
in taking it out. Much of 
the pottery taken from these 
ruins is now in the collection 
of Mr. Henry Hales, of Ridgewood, New Jersey. 

The principal stone relics are the metates, or grinding stones, 
used in grinding corn; mortars and pestles; arrow-heads; stone 
axes and mauls; dressed flat stones for making fire-places, and a 


POTTERY AND. PREHISTORIC LAMP, FROM DELGER’S. 
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very few stone images; of these not more than two or three have 
been discovered—one of them represented the head of a bear, and 
another a rude image of aman. There are bone punches and awls 
in abundance, and also a few bone images. 

Commerce was carried on to a certain extent with other tribes; 
there are many sea-shells, and a few ornaments of kinds of stone 
unknown in New Mexico. But three pieces of metal have been 
excavated—two small copper punches and a rude, round copper 
bell. These are, I believe, the only metal relics which have been 
taken from the ruins in this valley. 

These primitive men were evidently peaceful, as they had but 
few weapons; the arrow-heads picked up are generally small and 
insufficient. They must, however, have had considerable skill in 
hunting, for bones of the turkey, deer and bear, as well as those of 
other animals, are scattered thickly in the débris of the ruins. All 
of the larger bones have been cracked, presumably to get at the 
marrow. 

They no doubt depended more on their strong rock houses for 
defense, than they did on actual fighting, although from their 
heavy, determined-looking jaw-bones, I would venture to say that 
they were no mean antagonists ina pinch. Half a mile below Del- 
ger’s, on the north side of the Tularosa, a lofty flat-topped peak, or 
mesa, towers one thousand feet into the air. The upper part of the 
mesa is of solid rock, and the last forty or fifty feet is perpendic- 
ular. The top can be reached only by two narrow paths, and these 
so rugged and steep that one is compelled to use both hands in 
drawing himself up over the huge boulders and among the sharp 
crags. The passageway on the northern side is almost a natural 
stairway, which at some far distant time has been artificially im- 
proved, but even as it is, it is so narrow and precipitous that half a 
dozen determined defenders could hold a hundred foes in check by 
rolling down rocks on them; of these, a great heap lies on either 
side of the stairway at the top. The naturally strong position of 
the mesa has been strengthened by a rough wall of rock three feet 
high around the edge. Three circular walled places are also 
grouped near the centre of the table-top, which is six hundred and 
fifty feet long, and seventy feet in width at the widest part. Many 
pieces of broken pottery are scattered over its surface. This was 
doubtless designed as a last place of refuge, should the people be 
attacked and driven from their houses. Whether or not they were 


ever forced to this sore necessity, is impossible to determine. 
No traces of irrigating ditches have been discovered by the 
early settlers in the valley, but that the builders were an agricult- 
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ural people is amply proved by remains found in their dwellings. 
Corn-cobs, blackened corn, beans, and the seeds and stems of pump- 
kins, or squashes, are abundant. We may, therefore, conclude that 
they were agriculturists and hunters, living upon the products of 
their fields and the chase. 

What caused them to leave their homes will probably never be 
known; whether weakened and discouraged by disease, they aban- 
doned their dwellings, or whether they left in a body from some 
unknown cause, is an insoluble problem. It is not likely that the 
abandonment was the result of war, unless it may have been 
brought on by long-continued harassing by enemies. Had it been 
the result of one fell raid, skeletons would certainly be found 
scattered promiscuously through the ruins, but such is not the 
case. With very few exceptions they have all been laid away with 
the usual rites. Deep in the ruins partially burnt timbers are 
frequently unearthed, showing that fire has been one of the agents 
in their destruction, but this 
may have been done by wander- 
ing Indians after the buildings 
were deserted. The result of 
the only overt attempt to be- 
queath an unlettered history to 
posterity is found on the faces 
of the high cliffs in the cafion 
below Delger’s, where have been 
carved or picked numerous pict- 
ures and characters upon the 
hard smooth walls. These cut- 
tings are about one-half inch 
deep, and are, in many cases, 
exceedingly well executed, and 
must have required, with such 
insufficient tools as these old 
workmen possessed, an immense 


amount of time and labor. WOODEN IDOLS: THE GOD OF WAR AND THE GOD 
OF PEACE, AND A BIT OF PLANK FOUND UNDER 
THE SKULL OF A SKELETON, 


Nothing that would suggest its 
use as an idol—unless it might 
be the bear’s head—has been taken from these ruins, although 
fifteén miles below, I dug from the dust and débris covering the 
bottom of a cave in the mountains, on the western side of the Rio 
San Francisco, two carved wooden figures which had evidently 
been used for this purpose. One represented the head of a man, 
carved on the end of a small piece of timber, and the other was a 
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rude representation of a bird—probably a dove. At the foot of 
the mountain, below the cave, was a great stone ruin. 

About six miles from Delger’s, on the very top of the highest 
peak of the Apache Mountains, overlooking these ruins, and, in 
fact, nearly the whole course of the upper Rio Tularosa, I dis- 
covered the remains of a very interesting stone structure. 


N 


H 


PLAN OF STONE STRUCTURE ON APACHE MOUNTAIN, 


On the highest point, among the little pines which crowned the 
summit, was a small room twelve feet long by nine feet wide, built 
of flat stones which had been brought from some place on the lower 
slopes. From this room three narrow passage-ways extended to 
the east, north and south. These walled passage-ways average five. © 
feet in width. Thousands of pieces of broken pottery were lying 
on the ground outside the walls. Near these remains we came 
upon two smaller structures of the same kind. If designed for use 
as lookouts, they were certainly admirably located; for, from 
these high points—fully nine thousand feet in elevation—the whole 
country, for miles and miles, lies before one like a map. 

To what tribe the people of this valley belonged is uncertain, but 
they were no doubt closely related to the modern Pueblo Indians. 

One comes away from this ‘‘ graveyard of the past,”’ with its 
grassy-shouldered hills, its dim and hazy sierras and soughing 
pines, with many vain regrets. And all these things call hourly 
upon him, with voices that will not be stilled, to return once more 
to their mysterious presences. U. Francis Durr. 
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EXPLORATIONS IN THE CAPE REGION OF BAJA 
CALIFORNIA 


MADE UNDER THE AUSPICES OF THE CALIFORNIA ACADEMY OF 
SCIENCES, 


BY 


GUSTAV EISEN. 


Baja California, until half a dozen years ago, possessed the 
doubtful honour to be almost the least known territory in the world, 
with the exception of the polar regions and some few deserts and 
inland places, difficult and dangerous of access. But in Baja Cali- 
fornia we have a territory of vast extent at our very doors, easy of 
being reached in a dozen different ways, touched at by steamers 
every week, a country offering no dangers to the explorer, and with 
one of the most salubrious climates in the world. Still this country 
has been until very lately not only almost unknown, but very much 
misunderstood. No one seemed to know that the southern part of 
the peninsula of Baja California, the country from La Paz south- 
wards, possessed entirely different features from those of the coun- 
try northward. And, indeed, when I first arrived there it was a 
surprise to see that instead of landing on a barren waste, I had 
before me a tropical country, with luxuriant vegetation, and with 
many other attractions, at variance with what I had surmised from 
the few and scanty descriptions that had been published. The great 
distinction between the northern and southern parts of Baja Cali- 
fornia cannot be too much insisted on, and rather than class them 
as one, we would be more justified in saying that there is no pro- 
nounced similarity whatever between them. 

This southern part, from La Paz to Cabo San Lucas, is now 
appropriately known as the Cape Region. It differs from the north- 
ern part in having tropical rains during the summer months, at the 
same time as the tropical mainland of Mexico. It receives its rain 
from the ‘‘lows”’ coming in from the Gulf of Mexico, while the 
northern part of Baja California receives its rains during the winter 
months, and from a different source—the north—Pacific Ocean. 
Northern Baja California is thus a mere continuation of the south- 
ern part of Upper California, sharing in its peculiarities of climate 
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and geology. The Cape Region, again, is, so to say, the remains of 
a formerly existing tropical peninsula extending southward along 
the Mexican coast, taking in the Tres Marias and other islands. 
The northern part of Baja California, from La Paz northward, con- 
sists principally of stratified rocks of various geological ages, while 
the mountain backbone of the Cape Region consists of granite and 
its kindred rocks. 

The fauna and flora of the two divisions are also different, those 
of the Cape Region being tropical or, at least, largely tropical, 
while those of the northern part resemble California and Sonora. 

I have visited the Cape Region four different times for the pur- 
pose of exploration and collecting zodlogical specimens; of these 
expeditions three were made under the auspices of the California 
Academy of Sciences. The last one of these expeditions was, per- 
haps, the most fruitful one, the time and climate being especially 
favorable. During my first visit I had time only to explore the 
country around Ensenada, Magdalena and San José del Cabo. The 
three last expeditions concerned principally the Cape Region, 
which I have thus traversed in every possible direction. But as 
these details can have but little interest to the general reader, | 
will append a short summary of the various routes taken, at the end 
of this paper. .The expeditions of the Academy began in 1888 and 
ended in 1894, when the funds of the Academy became so low as 
to make any more explorations impossible, at least for the near 
future. We will now review the principal characteristics and feat- 
ures of the Cape Region. 


TEMPERATURE AND CLIMATE: 


The temperature is a moderate one, as might be expected from 
the situation of the peninsula, between the Pacific Ocean and the 
Gulf of California. All along the lowlands up to 800 feet or there- 
abouts we meet at no time of the year with heavy frosts. In the 
valley of San José del Cabo the ever frost-free belt extends as far 
north as La Palma, but as the country steadily, though slowly, 
rises toward the upper end of the valley, we find that at Caduaiio 
and Miraflores light frosts may occur during especially cold winters, 
frosts heavy enough to kill some of the tender native tropical 
plants to the root. The beautiful ‘‘ palo de arco” (Zecoma Stans) 
is the first shrub to suffer on such occasions. Frosts are, however, 
rare and occur only once in three to five years. But south of 
La Palma no frosts have ever been recorded, and all along the 
coast-belt frosts are similarly unknown. 
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The high mountains, which reach 8,000 feet, are always subjected 
to heavy frosts as late as March and April, and both at El Taste 
and Sierra Laguna ice is frequently formed on the surface of the 
water late in the spring. But from April to December no frosts 
occur even on the high peaks. Snow is nevér formed, no rain falling 
during the cold months. The air is moderately dry, much more so 
than in Mazatlan or in Sonora. As a consequence of this favorable 
atmospheric condition tender tropical plants, such as coffee, pine- 
apples, cocoanuts, etc., thrive anywhere along the coast and in the 
San José valley as far north as La Palma, wherever irrigation can be 
had. The nights are always tempered by breezes from the Pacific, 
and even the days feel seldom exceedingly hot, as they do, for 
instance, in Mazatlan or in the interior valleys of California and 
other States of North America. From October to June the days 
are pleasant and very enjoyable. The warm months are July to 
September, but even at that time the temperature seldom, if ever, 
rises above go, and generally is much less. During September we 
found at San José that the highest average was 88 Fahr. in the 
shade, during the hottest part of the day, while the night tempera- 
ture averaged 82 Fahr. for several weeks. This protracted spell 
of warm weather was considered one of unusual heat, and the 
highest and longest for ten years. Surrounded as is the Cape 
Region bythe waters of the Pacific Ocean and the Gulf, it enjoys 
an exceptionally clear atmosphere. The sky is, except during rain- 
storms, marvellously clear and brilliant. We never observed the 
yellowish, hazy dust which is so common in all inland countries, 
where summer rains are absent. Even from the low levels, when- 
ever the ocean is not hidden, its horizon always presented itself as 
a sharp, well-defined line; and one of the most beautiful sights was 
to watch the advent of distant thunder clouds rising above the 
horizon, and standing out as clearly and sharply as if they had been 
painted, In the various sierras of the Cape Region this clearness 
and brilliancy of the air are even more intense, and I could not help 
thinking, that if ever a superior place for an astronomical observa- 
tory is desired, the sierras of the Cape Region, especially that of 
El Taste, is pre-eminently one that I believe cannot be equalled 
anywhere else in the world, not even in Peru. The nearness of the 


ocean prevents any dust from rising in the vicinity, while the dis- 
tance of the mainland is such that none can be carried over from 
there. Fogs which are so common higher north and not unknown 
in Southern California are never felt or seen in the Cape Region. 
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RAINFALL. 


The rainfall in the Cape Region is much more abundant than in 
any other part of Baja California. Located within and on the bor- 
der of the tropics the region receives its rain from the south, 
through storms originating in the Gulf of Mexico. The rainfall in 
the Cape Region commences later than on the mairland opposite, 
and is also considerably less. There is rain in July and August, 
and the showers last till October and November, seldom later. In 
January there may be another period of rain, generally of short 
duration and quite scanty as to quantity, though sometimes sufficient 
to start the grass. This rain is the tail-end, so to say, of the Alaska 
cyclones, which furnish the upper Pacific coast as far as Magdalena 
Bay with rain, during the winter time. Of the summer months 
September is the wettest. Rain sometimes falls then for several 
days in succession in the lowlands, while in the sierras the thunder 
may be heard for weeks and be accompanied by almost daily, con- 
tinuous, heavy showers of local extent. In the various parts of the 
Cape Region the quantity of the rainfall is most unequal. It increases 
in quantity from north to south, and from the lowlands to the sierras. 
At La Paz in the north there is seldom rain of any consequence, 
perhaps a shower or two in a year, though sometimes a year goes 
by without even a drop of rain. At San José del Cabo we find the 
rainfall heavier than at any other place in the lowlands, probably 
reaching 15 inches, while the higher sierra enjoys even a greater 
quantity, which in good years may reach 20 to 30 inches. As this 
rain falls all at a time, when the vegetation is most active, it is 
utilized at once with comparatively little waste, and during the 
rainy season the valley of the San José del Cabo as well as the 
higher hills presents an unsurpassed view of luxuriant vegetation 
and flowers. 


RIVERS AND CREEKS. 


As might be expected from the increased rainfall in the Cape 
Region, we also meet here with more springs and creeks than in any 
other part of the peninsula of Baja California. In the sierra the 
water is found flowing in almost every gulch the whole year round, 
and during the rainy season every little creek is at times a torrent. 
But, strange to say, there are few real springs to be found in the 
sierra. The watering places for stock during the dry season are 
invariably found in so-called water-holes in the bottom of dry creeks 
or ravines; in other words, it is mere seepage-water. . Real springs, 
such as we are accustomed to’find in countries where the rainfall is 
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stored up in the soil for summer use, springs gushing out of the soil 
or from under a rock on the hillside, are almost entirely absent, or, 
at least, are so scarce that they may be counted on the fingers of 
one hand. I have myself only seen three such springs during all 
my travels in the Cape Region. One of these springs is so remark- 
able that it deserves especial mention. It is situated in the cafion 
of San Bartolo, between San José del Cabo and La Paz. It is the 
finest spring I have seen or heard of. It courses out from one or 
two holes in an alluvial and glacial mesa, and gives about five cubic 
feet of water per second. It is of exceptional purity and coolness, 
retaining its temperature with almost no variation all through the 
seasons. This spring empties into an otherwise (during the winter 
season) dry gulch, known as San Bartolo Cafion. This gulch at my 
visit was dry immediately above the spring, but below it for four 
miles or more the spring suffices to fill the creek-bed with water, 
appearing like a small, real stream, besides furnishing irrigation 
water for several hundred acres on the terraced and very steep slopes 
of the cafion. Everywhere there are seen irrigated fields of luxuriant 
sugar-cane, orange groves, bananas and other tropical fruit trees, 
making this cafion the most beautiful spot on the peninsula of Baja 
California, a great contrast to the surrounding hills, which are barren 
and inhospitable, or covered with stunted ‘‘ chaparral.” Another 
but very much smaller spring is found at La Palma, near San José 
del Cabo, while there is a fine sulphur spring at Agua Caliente, north 
of Miraflores. 

San José River is the largest water-course on the peninsula. It is 
some forty miles long, or, if we count in its main tributary, the Mira- 
flores River, it probably reaches fifty miles in length. It receives 
during the rainy season a number of tributaries from the sierra on 
the west side of the San José Valley. During the rainy season most 
of these tributaries are real torrents, sweeping everything before 
them, while in the winter time they may dwindle down to a mere 
seeping underflow, here and there rising to the surface. These com- 
bined underflows are sufficient to make quite a showing at the mouth 
of the river, where in the month of March I found at one time 500 
cubic feet of water running to waste into the ocean. In very dry 
seasons this waste is, of course, less, while in the time of the rains 
the river swells enormously, and for days may be a mile wide and 
impassable for weeks. The water is everywhere taken out for irriga- 
tion in the most primitive manner possible, and probably four-fifths 
of the supply is wasted in some way or other. From the west the 
San José River receives the following tributaries: Santa Rosa, San 
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Lazaro, San Miguel, San Ignacio (at La Palma), Caduajio, Miraflores 
and San Bernard. 

The only other permanent river in the Cape Region is the one at 
Todos Santos. It heads in the Sierra Laguna, and from there runs 
to the Pacific Ocean. It also is used for irrigation, but most of the 
water is wasted. The many creeks on the Pacific side, which in the 
summer are impassable torrents, dry up quickly after the rains, and 
during the dry seasons seldom reach the ocean. The Pacific side of 
the sierra is moister than the eastern slope, but the mountains being 
steeper, the water runs off more quickly and the creeks are less 
permanent. 

The quality of the water in the Cape Region is remarkably pure 
and crystalline; it is also of fine taste and healthy. Besides these 
creeks there are found all through the region hundreds, if not thou- 
sands, of dry river beds, broad and sandy, which, even during the 
rainy season, very rarely carry any water, showing that at a former 
period the rainfall must have been much greater than now. 


THE SIERRA. 


The Sierra, or high mountain backbone of the Cape Region, is 
by far the most interesting part of the whole peninsula, in which it 
forms, so to speak, an island, towering above every other landmark 
and imparting a decided character to the country. This sierra may 
be said to be slowly rising from the vicinity of Cabo San Lucas 
towards the north, culminating in the peaks surrounding Sierra 
Laguna. From this point it descends less slowly northward. Both 
the eastern and western slopes are abrupt and difficult, or at least 
laborious, to ascend. The western side is the steeper, and the 
highest peaks are situated nearer to this side than to the eastern 
one. In this sierra there is no main crest or ridge, but rather a 
succession of high peaks zigzagging along from north to south, and 
separated by passes running east and west. ‘This feature makes it 
impossible to travel any considerable distance north or south, all 
the trails leading east and west. Thus, if we have first reached El 
Taste in the south and wish to go to the central and northern peaks 
of the sierra, it will be absolutely necessary first to descend to the 


plains and then again ascend the mountains at some other point. 
The many ridges sloping down to the sea or to the San José Val- 
ley are all very precipitous and very narrow. Many are so narrow, 
indeed, that if one should slip he would be likely to fall down either 
side, as if from the sharp ridge of a roof. This sierra is imperfectly 
known. Few if any of the educated people of the country have 
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ever visited the higher mountains or are at all interested in doing 
so. In Mexico there is no taste for athletic exercise, and no sierra 
or mountain clubs, no desire to enjoy the sublime scenery of the 
high mountains; all this is left to the poor cowboy, the arriero or 
mule-driver. There were only two records of ascents of the higher 
peaks previous to ours; one was made by an English sailor, the 
other by an American newspaper man; the natives are satisfied to 
look at the mountains from below or to engage in deer-hunts in the 
more accessible places. 

Only those peaks which can be readily seen from the plains 
below have received names, and of them only those which serve as 
prominent landmarks. Of the interior peaks, most are unknown, 
and we were probably the first to ascend any of them. Each one of 
the many ridges which slope down from the sierra east and west or 
north and south is designated as a ‘‘ sierra”’ proper, and the most 
prominent of these have names. I will enumerate the principal 
ones. South of El Taste and Cerro de la Calavera we have three 
distinct groups of sierras, all more or less separated: El Chinche, 
San Felipe and San Nicolas. If again we proceed northward, we 
pass the following: Cerro la Calavera, with Mount Troyer at the 
upper or western end; La Ballena, culminating in Mts. Molera, 
Candelario or El Taste. Then comes San Lazaro, with the highest 
peak on the eastern side facing the Valley of San José. Then El 
Coyote, Los Angeles, Huerigo, Cajoncito, La Comunidad, San 
Miguel, San Ignacio, Cerro Blanco and San Pablo, with Santa 
Genoveva at the western end. This latter is the highest peak of 
the sierra, and probably reaches 8,000 feet, it having never been 
ascended. Then following along we have San Bernardino, Sierra 
Laguna, which latter is a cluster of peaks, comprising La Aguja or 
Picacho, Porfirio Diaz, Mt. Limantour, San Rafael, etc., while of 
smaller ridges there are El Molero, Sirvuelar, La Torre, San 
Leonicio, all situated between San Bernard and Sierra Laguna 
proper. With the right of every explorer, we have named some of 
the mountain peaks ascended by us, and which previously had no 
name. Thus in the El Taste region we named Mt. Troyer and Mt. 
Molera after members of the California Academy of Sciences. The 
former is about 5,200, the latter 6,200 feet. In the Sierra Laguna 
region we ascended and named Mt. Porfirio Diaz and Mt. Liman- 
tour. The former is about 7,000 feet, the latter about 6,000 feet 
in height; both must be counted among the higher peaks of the 
sierra, though neither of them is as abrupt and bare as some others. 
The ascent and descent of the Sierra Laguna region is one of the 
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most arduous in the sierra, especially when pack-mules must be 
brought along. At La Laguna there are fine large meadows, much 
more spacious than those at El Taste, but less fertile and more 
frequently dry. 


GEOLOGICAL FEATURES. 


No special attention was given to the geology of the Cape Region, 
but the following observations made while travelling may be not 
without interest as being the first published about the southmost 
part of the peninsula. The main sierra from El Chinche in the 
south to Sierra Laguna, and to some distance beyond, consists of a 
single upheaval of granite and syenite. Its surface shows in many 
places signs of the glacial period, especially along the western side 
of the Valley of San José del Cabo, where we meet with enormous 
moraines, all more or less parallel, running from west to east. 
Such moraines are both numerous and well defined, the largest being 
found between Miraflores and San. Bartolo, at the latter place 
known as the Quebradas, being several hundred feet high. The 
coast mountains east of the San José River appear to consist chiefly 
of volcanic rocks, here and there overlaid by stratified and other 
crystalline limestone, of white color and of great hardness. This 


limestone region is characterized by table mountains which in places 


have been eroded and have assumed the shape of clustered, sharp- 
pointed pyramids. The rest of the Cape Region appears to be 
exclusively volcanic, consisting of stratified volcanic ashes of red 
color. There is, I think, good evidence that the whole of this land 
is in a state of upheaval, and probably has been so since the glacial 
period. At Magdalena Bay, just below Punta San Lazaro, I found 
successive beaches of marine shells, while at Cape San Lucas the 
sharp-pointed pinnacles of the cape indicate that extensive land 
erosion could not have taken place. At the end of the glacial age 
the sierra of the Cape Region probably consisted of an island with 
moraines ten to fifteen miles long sloping to the sea. This island 
was separated from the northern part of Baja California by a chan- 
nel passing east and west, about where now are situated La Paz and 
the country north of Todos Santos. The whole country east of the 
Valley of San José rose later, and even now it is much lower than the 
main granite sierra. 


BOTANICAL AND ZOOLOGICAL FEATURES. 


Large volumes might and will be written about the animal and 
vegetable life of the Cape Region, so different from that of the 
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country to the north. Situated within the belt of the tropics, it 
contains, as might be expected, a very large percentage of tropical 
forms, both of plants and of animals. The whole aspect of the 
country is tropical, especially in the Valley of San José, where we 
meet with cocoa-palms, mangoes, pine-apples, aguacates (Persea 
gratissima), sugar-cane and numerous other tropical fruits introduced 
from the south. The north is represented by grapevines, apples, 
peaches and figs, as well as by some other temperate fruits. Among 
wild and native fruits the pitahaya or cactus fruit (Cereus Turber?) 
takes a prominent place, being very abundant as well as most delicious 
to the palate. A tropical plum, the so-called ciruela (Cryptocarpa 
procera), grows wild along the sandy shores as well as in the mount- 
ains. It is worthy of cultivation, being related to the well-known 
pistachio. A wild persimmon or ‘‘ guayparin” is found in the 
mountains; it also is deserving of cultivation, being superior to our 
northern and Japanese persimmons in taste, though not in color. 
The whole of the southern part of the Cape Region, including the 
mountains, is covered with a dense vegetation consisting of acacias, 
wild fig-trees, palms and hundreds of other species, a mixture of 
tropical and temperate plants. In the high mountains we find oaks 
and pines in abundance, but of poor quality for timber. The Cape 
Region is certainly a most favored land, suitable for agriculture 
with irrigation, and capable of a very high state of cultivation. The 
Indian tribes which a hundred years ago roamed over the peninsula 
have all disappeared, and there is little or no trace of any admixture 
of their blood with the present population, which in many respects 
is superior to that of the main land of Mexico. 


EXPEDITIONS OF THE ACADEMY TO THE CAPE REGION, AND 
THEIR ROUTES. 


1. October, 1890. W. E. Bryant. San José del Cabo, Agua 
Caliente, Sierra, Triumfo, La Paz. 

2. March to May, 1892. W. E. Bryant and Gustav Eisen. San 
José del Cabo, Miraflores, Agua Caliente, Santiago, Gulf Shore, 
Sierra Laguna, San Francisquito, La Paz, Espiritu Santo Island, 
Guaymas, Sonora, etc. 

3. Sept. and October, 1893. Gustav Eisen. San José del Cabo, 
Sierra El Taste, Pescadero, Todos Santos, Cabo San Lucas, Mira- 
flores, San Francisquito, Chuparrosa, Sierra Laguna, Todos Santos, 
Pescadero, etc. 

4. Gustav Eisen, Frank H. Vaslit, October and November, 1894. 
San José del Cabo, Miraflores, Santa Anita, La Palma, Sierra San 
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Lazaro, El Taste, Piedra Corral, La Paz, Santiago, San Bartolo, 
Triumfo. 

During this last expedition over forty thousand insects were col- 
lected, in addition to much other zodlogical material, the results 
being now in course of publication by the California Academy of 
Sciences in its proceedings. Mr. T. S. Brandegee, who has pub- 
lished several papers on the botany of the Cape Region, took part 
in several of the expeditions. 
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MR. BLAINE AND THE BOUNDARY QUESTION BETWEEN 
MEXICO AND GUATEMALA. 


There is an incident in the diplomatic history of the United 
States which may be called unique, and the like of which, I hope, 
in the interest of this country, will not occur again. I refer to the 
action taken in 1881 by Mr. James G. Blaine, as Secretary of State 
of the United States of America under President Garfield’s admin- 
istration, on the boundary dispute between Mexico and Guatemala. 

Mr. Blaine’s conduct inthis case left in the Mexican people, 
even among the higher educated classes, the impression that he was 
unfriendly to Mexico, and that he took advantage of the Guatemala 
boundary question to show his ill-will towards us. One of my 
principal reasons in writing this paper has been to disabuse the 
minds of thé Mexican people on this subject. I have carefully 
studied all the details and incidents of this question, as well as Mr. 
Blaine’s personal traits of character, disposition, views and aims, 
and having arrived at the conclusion that his devotion to arbitra- 


tion as a means to supplant war, and not any unfriendly feeling 
towards Mexico, made him go further in this case than it was 
reasonable to expect, I thought that I owed it to the good under- 
standing of the two neighboring republics to show this in a con- 
clusive manner. 


To be fair and to attain the object in view, I have to present 
the case in all its bearings as I understand them, without conceal- 
ing any incident, whether favorable or unfavorable to Mr. Blaine, 
and if sometimes I seem to criticise his conduct on this question, it 
is with the purpose stated. 

It has been the aim of my life to remove all causes of misunder- 
standing between our two countries, especially when they are due, 
as is often the case, to misinformation or misapprehension on the 
part of the people of either, and I certainly would not allow the 
misapprehension about Mr. Blaine’s motives to stand if I could 
help it. 

In preparing this article, to review that incident, I will use only 
such data as have been officially published by this Government in 
the ‘‘ Papers relating to the Foreign Relations of the United States 
‘*transmitted to Congress with the annual message of the Presi- 
‘dent, December 5th, 1881,” and in two special messages from 
President Arthur accompanying correspondence called for by both 
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Houses of Congress, one addressed to the Senate on February 17, 
1882,* and the other to the House of Representatives on May 
1884. + 


I.—BouNDARY QUESTION BETWEEN MEXICO AND GUATEMALA, 


For a clear understanding of this subject, it will be necessary to 
state briefly what was the status of the boundary question between 
Mexico and Guatemala at the beginning of President Garfield’s 
administration. 

Under the Spanish rule, and just before gaining their inde- 
pendence from Spain, the five Central American Provinces, now the 
States of Guatemala, Salvador, Honduras, Nicaragua and Costa 
Rica, were organized under one colonial government, presided over 
by a Spanish Captain-General, and called the Guatemalan Captain- 
Generalship, having its capital at the City of Guatemala. The 
present State of Chiapas, belonging now to Mexico,.was then an 
integral part of that colony, forming its sixth province. 

Mexican independence was proclaimed by Miguel Hidalgo y Cos- 
tilla on September 16, 1810,and was followed by our War of Independ- 
ence, which lasted, with varying successes, until September 27th, 
1821, when all the conservative elements of the country, that is, 
the clergy, the army, the nobility and the native-born Spaniards, 
which had opposed independence, united under Iturbide, who, 
although a native Mexican, had been during the whole war one of 
the military leaders of the Spanish cause, and who proclaimed on 
February 24, 1821, at the City of Igualaa political platform, called 
Plan of Iguala, which accomplished Mexican independence and 
permitted Iturbide on September 27, 1821, to enter triumphantly 
into the City of Mexico, the capital of the colony of New Spain, 
and to organize there a provisional government as a preliminary 
step to the establishment of an empire provided for in the plan of 
Iguala, 


Annexation of Chiapas to Mexico.—The independence of Mex- 
ico was in fact accomplished on August 24, 1821, when Iturbide 
signed with the Viceroy Don Juan O’Donoju the Treaty of Cordova, 
as in that treaty the representative of the Spanish Government 
recognized the independence of Mexico. 

The people of Guatemala had made no effort to throw off the 
Spanish yoke during the eleven years of the war of independence 


* Executive Decument No. 156, 47th Congress, rst Session, Senate. 
+ Executive Document No. 154, 48th Congress, rst Session, House of Representatives. 
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in Mexico, and when they heard of the Plan of Iguala and of the 
Treaty of Cordova, they naturally considered that Mexican inde- 
pendence was a foregone conclusion, and having but little Spanish 
force among them, several prominent people of the capital, headed 
by the constituted authorities, proclaimed their independence from 
Spain on September 15, 1821. 

The province of Chiapas, bordering on Mexico, anticipating 
Guatemala’s action, had on the 4th of September, 1821, already 
proclaimed its independence from Spain and its annexation to 
Mexico, and on the 8th of the same month a solemn oath to main- 
tain its independence was taken by the people and the author- 
ities. On the 26th of that month Guatemala proclaimed its annex- 
ation to Mexico, a course followed soon afterwards by the other 
provinces, except Salvador. 

After Iturbide entered the City of Mexico, he sent, under in- 
structions dated December 27th, 1821, an army to Central America, 
under Colonel Don Vicente Filisola, to secure the independence 
of those provinces, to avoid having the enemy in his rear, and 
possibly with a view to insure the annexation of Central America 
to Mexico, as some uprisings against it had already taken place. 

If that was one of Iturbide’s objects, it was in accordance with 
the.tendency of that time, which was in favor of consolidation of 
the weak colonies into large states which would command the re- 
spect of the world, and such tendency induced the union of New 
Granada, Venezuela and Ecuador into the Republic of Colombia. 
Colonel Filisola was at the City of San Salvador when he heard of 
the downfall of Iturbide’s empire and of the establishment of the 
Republic, and he soon afterwards received instructions to return 
to Mexico. 

In this case Iturbide followed the example of San Martin, who, 
after the Spaniards had been driven from the La Plata Provinces, 
thought it necessary to fight them in the adjoining countries, first 
in Chili and finally in Peru, the heart of the Spanish power in South 
America, and crossed with his army the high and difficult passes of 
the Cordilleras dividing his country from Chili; defeated the 
Spaniards at Chacabuco and Maipo, and finally invaded Peru. 
Bolivar following San Martin’s example invaded Ecuador, after 
he had conquered New Granada and Venezuela, and finally joined 
hands with San Martin in Peru; and yet Iturbide’s action has 
been called ‘‘conquest” by some of Guatemala’s official repre- 
sentatives in Washington. 

When Chiapas learned that the Act of Independence of Guate- 
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mala of September 15, 1821, had not provided for her annexation 
to Mexico, she declared on the 2oth of that month her absolute 
separation from Guatemala, and demanded from Mexico the recog- 
nition of that absolute separation; and on the 12th of the following 
November the Mexican Government accepted the annexation of 
Chiapas. On the 22d of October of the same year the Junta 
of Chiapas appointed Sefior Don Pedro José Solérzano as its repre- 
sentative to urge the recognition of its annexation to the Mexican 
Empire. 

In compliance with the provisions of the Cordova treaty, a 
regency was established in Mexico, and that Government pro- 
claimed, January 15, 1822, the permanent incorporation of Chiapas 
into the Mexican Empire, while the incorporation of Guatemala was 
not proclaimed until February 4th, of the same year. Nicaragua, 
Honduras and Costa Rica had applied for annexation to Mexico 
and had been incorporated with the Empire before Guatemala; 
Salvador being the only one of the provinces which did not seek 
annexation. 

The treaty of Cordova, which provided that a member of the 
royal family of Spain should be Emperor of Mexico, was rejected 
by the King of Spain, and Iturbide was then declared Emperor. 
When in March, 1823, his ephemeral Empire was overthrown, 
Guatemala proclaimed her independence from Mexico, and with 
the other three provinces, Honduras, Nicaragua and Costa Rica, 
formed with Salvador an independent nation under the name of 
the ‘‘ United Provinces of Central America,” and the Republican 
Government of Mexico, which succeeded Iturbide’s empire, instead 
of offering any resistance, promptly recognized the independence 
of the new nation, a fact which I think speaks well for the honor- 
able principles of Mexico and her good-will toward her south- 
eastern neighbor. 

But the Province of Chiapas refused to secede from Mexico, and 
after discussing the question as to whether she would join her 
fortunes with Mexico or Guatemala, or establish herself as an inde- 
pendent nation, lawfully represented by a Provincial Supreme 
Junta, Chiapas voted freely on May 3, 1824, for her annexation 
to Mexico. After some discussion between the governments of 
Mexico and Central America, it was agreed to submit to a vote of 
the people of Chiapas the question involving her future autonomy; 
and the Mexican Congress solemnly declared by an Act dated May 
26, 1824, that Chiapas was free to decide for herself her own fate. 
A vote was therefore taken, which was counted on the 12th of Sep- 
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tember, 1824, when it was found that out of a total number of 
172,953 votes cast 96,829 were for the annexation to Mexico, 60,400 
in favor of annexation to Central America, while 15,724 did not 
express any decided opinion on the question of annexation to either 
country; thus showing a large majority of her inhabitants to be in 
favor of her annexation to Mexico. There were at the time no 
Mexican forces in the province, as the Mexican Government had, 
on the 29th of May, 1823, ordered Colonel Codallos to leave the 
province, which he did on the 4th of November of that year, while 
the Central American Government had some troops in the Province 
of Chiapas during the election. 

Mexico had proposed to Central America before the vote was 
taken that both Governments should withdraw from Chiapas the 
forces they had there and keep them on their respective frontiers, 
that the military forces of the Province should be disbanded, so 
that they should not influence the vote, and that each Govern- 
ment should appoint a commissioner to be present at the election 
for the purpose of securing fairness in counting the votes. Mexico 
complied with all these conditions, while Central America not only 
did not accept them, but pretended that they, and especially the 
presence of the Mexican Commissioner at the counting of the vote, 
nullified the election. 

The Mexican Congress accepted the annexation of Chiapas, and 
in the first Mexican Constitution of October 4, 1824, she was named 
as one of the States forming the Mexican Confederation. The 
‘‘ United Provinces of Central America,” however, did not explicitly 
assent to the vote of Chiapas and continued to claim that she was 
legally a part of their territory. 

The Province of Chiapas must have been oppressed by Guatemala 
in colonial times, as it appears, from official papers, that what she 
most desired was to be separated from Guatemala, whatever might 
be the final fate of that country, It is not strange that under such 


circumstances she should cling to Mexico, as her only protection 
against a State which, as it seemed, she disliked so intensely. 


The Soconusco Question.—The Province of Chiapas was divided 
into several counties, then called districts, and the district adjoin- 
ing Guatemala on the southeast was Soconusco, which was consid- 
erably influenced by that State on account of its proximity to the 
City of Guatemala, from which it was only about 200 miles distant ; 
while the distance from the City of Mexico was nearly 800 miles. 
Although Soconusco was only a single county or district of Chiapas, 
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Guatemala, in order to sustain her case against Mexico, often repre- 
sented it as a separate province of equal importance to Chiapas. 

On the 3d of May, 1824, Soconusco formally voted at the town 
of Tapachula, the county seat of that district, by a large plurality, 
for its annexation to Mexico; and this act was ratified by the de- 
cision, already mentioned, of the Supreme Junta of Chiapas of Sep- 
tember 12, 1824, which declared the final annexation of that Province 
to Mexico. 

But, on July 24th, 1824, an act was passed by some citizens 
of Tapachula, influenced by their friends in Guatemala, pro- 
claiming the annexation of Soconusco to the United Provinces of 
Central America, which act was contested by Mexico, on the 
ground that the Province of Chiapas, including Soconusco, had 
already been annexed to Mexico, and that Soconusco had passed 
previously, on May 3d of that year, a Special Act of Annexation to 
that country. The Central American Government did not assent 
to these views, and the question was discussed at length by the two 
governments at the City of Mexico. Sefior Juan de Dios Mayorga, 
the Central American Minister to Mexico, finally proposed, on 
August 24, 1825, as a dilatory measure, that the question should be 
decided by a formal treaty of boundaries to be negotiated between 
the two countries; that, in the meanwhile, Soconusco should remain 
in the condition in which she then was; that is, under her own 
municipal control; and that no troops of either country should 
occupy that district in the meantime. The Mexican Government, 
supposing that such treaty could be negotiated without unnecessary 
delay, agreed, on August 31, 1825, to that proposition, on condition 
that, besides withdrawing the Central American troops, which were 
already in Soconusco, the district should remain subject to its own 
municipal control; that neither country should tax the people. or 
enlist men; and that those who had left the country for political 
reasons should be allowed to return unconditionally. 

The Central American Congress approved, by an act dated Octo- 
ber 31, 1825, the proposals of the Mexican Government, but added 
two conditions which were in conflict with them: first, that Soco- 
nusco should be governed by the laws of the United Provinces of 
Central America; and, second, that the officials of that district 
should be subject to the authority of Central America; and these 
additional conditions not being approved by Mexico, the proposed 
neutrality agreement of course failed. 

Guatemala has held that these negotiations constituted a treaty 
between the two interested countries by which Mexico recognized 
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the neutrality of Soconusco, forgetting that there was no agreé. 
ment, since each nation proposed different conditions, and that 
nothing was submitted to the Mexican Congress for its ratification, 
and that no treaty could be binding without such ratification. 

Mexico at once sent to Guatemala an envoy, Sefior Don Manuel 
Diez de Bonilla, who was afterwards succeeded by Sefior Don 
Mariano Macedo, for the purpose of negotiating a boundary treaty; 
but the Central American Government refused to make any treaty; 
and the disturbed condition of things in Mexico left these matters 
pending until the Central American Union was dissolved in 1839. 
In the meantime, Soconusco had been occupied several times by 
Central American troops, and Guatemala had included it, in 1839, 
after the dissolution of the Central American Confederation, among 
the districts which formed her State of Los Altos; but when the 
Mexican Government learned in 1841 that the then Republic of 
Guatemala had sent troops to occupy Soconusco, it sent to Tapachula, 
in 1842, a brigade under Colonel Aguayo, holding that Central 
America had not complied with the agreement called the Neutrality 
of Soconusco, as it had been accepted by Mexico, and that the dis- 
solution of the United Provinces of Central America had put an end 
td all claim of Guatemala to that district. 

Guatemala was always careful not to point out the natural con- 
sequences of the disruption of the Central American Confederation. 
She had claimed the State of Chiapas, including Soconusco, one of 
its districts, as forming a part of that confederacy, because under 
Spanish rule Guatemala, with the five other Central American 
States, had constituted the colonial Government of Guatemala, as 
already stated; but wHen, in 1839, the Central American Confed- 
eracy was dissolved, all claims of Guatemala to Chiapas ended, for 
the simple reason that the nation to which Chiapas was supposed to 
belong, by the decree of the Spanish Government, was no longer in 
existence, and therefore could not claim any rights over Chiapas. 
Guatemala, however, continued to act as if she had succeeded to all 
the rights and powers of the Central American Confederacy, and as 
if the Province of Chiapas had been one of her districts or counties, 
and not a province with the same rights as Guatemala herself, 
which had the power to declare its independence, and which had 
long before expressed its determination to be a State of the Mexi- 
can Confederacy. 

No weaker argument could be put forward in support of Guate- 
mala’s contention than supposing that Chiapas had joined the 
United Provinces of Central America after their secession from 
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Mexico in 1823. Had that been the case, she would have been one 
of those Provinces up to 1839, when the Confederation was dis- 
solved, and after that she would have established herself as an in- 
dependent nation, as did the other five States; and in that case Guate- 
mala would not have had any more right to claim Chiapas as part of 
her territory than she had to claim Salvador, Honduras or any other 
of the remaining Central American nations. 

To illustrate this more fully, let us suppose that Costa Rica, 
which adjoins Colombia, as Chiapas adjoins Mexico, had annexed 
herself to her neighbor, either when she seceded from Mexico, in 
1823, or after the disruption of the United Provinces of Central 
America, in 1839. Could Guatemala, as a State having equal rights 
with Costa Rica, have claimed her sister State as a portion of her 
territory and contested the right of Costa Rica to decide her own 
fate? Chiapas had, asa Province of the Central American Govern- 
ment after its independence from Spain, exactly the same rights as 
Costa Rica and Guatemala. 

The dissolution of the Central American Union brought about a 
very unsettled condition of things in Guatemala; and Soconusco, 
which had actually remained really a dependency of Central America 
and Guatemala, sought a remedy for the evils she was suffering ina 
union with Mexico; and, therefore, the Mayor of Tapachula and 
other officials addressed a communication to the Mexican Govern- 
ment on May 18, 1840, asking it to send troops to protect them 
against the encroachments of Guatemala. When the Mexican Gov- 
ernment learned that the Republic of Guatemala had sent troops to 
occupy Soconusco, considering in the first place that Soconusco, as 
a district of Chiapas, had been lawfully annexed to Mexico since 
1824, that the so-called neutrality agreement had no legal existence, 
and especially that the disruption of the United Provinces of Central 
America had ended all the rights that that country had ever claimed 
over Chiapas and Soconusco, it issued a decree on September 11, 
1842, declaring that Soconusco belonged to Mexico, as a part of 
the State of Chiapas, and in consequence thereof sent Colonel Aguayo 
with a military force to occupy the district. 

Guatemala protested against the sending of Mexican troops, and 
contended that Mexico had conquered Soconusco in violation of the 
so-called neutrality treaty. Since that time, however, the district 
has remained loyal to Mexico, and no attempt was ever made 
to renew its alliance with Guatemala. 


Boundary Negotiations. —On account of the unsettled condition 
of things in Mexico, no action was taken on the boundary question 
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from 1842 to 1854, when Sefior Don Juan Nepomuceno de Pereda 
was sent to Guatemala as Mexican Minister, for the purpose of 
adjusting that question. The Guatemalan Government was not 
disposed to make a treaty which should openly recognize the 
annexation of Chiapas to Mexico, and proposed that the boundaries 
between the two republics should continue to be those existing at 
the time, which was an indirect recognition of the annexation to 
Mexico of Chiapas and Soconusco, since they were then under 
Mexico’s sovereignty; but for the purpose of nullifying that nego- 
tiation, the Guatemalan Government required that Mexico should 
pay the debt that Chiapas had incurred during the rule of Spain. 
Mexico could not accept that condition, because she had already 
assumed that debt, and, as Guatemala intended, the negotiations 
had no practical result. 

In 1875 the Guatemalan Government sent Sefior Don Ramon 
Uriarte as Minister to Mexico, and he proposed a draft of a treaty 
fixing the boundary line of Chiapas, which left to Mexico the 
greater portion of that State, and to Guatemala most of the district 
of Soconusco; which was another recognition by Guatemala that 
Chiapas belonged to Mexico. Sefior Uriarte’s draft renewed the 
discussion of this subject, and finally, on December 7, 1877, a 
treaty was signed at the City of Mexico for the purpose of making 
a preliminary survey of the region of country through which the 
boundary line should pass, and fixing astronomically the position 
of its main pc its. The survey was not finished in the time agreed 
upon in the treaty, and it was extended by a supplementary treaty 
signed on the 24th of May, 1878; but even this extension was not 
sufficient, and the Mexican Government suggested a new one, 
which was refused by Guatemala on the ground that the treaty had 
a concealed purpose, as was represented by Sefior Montufar to Mr. 
Blaine in a letter dated at Washington, November 2, 1881.* The 
fact that Guatemala agreed to that survey was also an indirect but 
distinct acknowledgment that Chiapas and Soconusco belonged to 
Mexico, because it would have been absurd to make an interna- 
tional survey of a country which clearly belonged to only one of 
the two contracting parties. 


Guatemala’s Grounds to Claim Chiapas.—To be fair I will mention 
the grounds upon which Guatemala based her claim to sovereignty 
over Chiapas and Soconusco, with their respective answers. They 
were the following: 

Firstly, that Colonel Filisola, commanding the Mexican forces 


* Foreign Relations of the United States for 1881, No. 385, Sefior Montufar to Mr. Blaine, Novem- 
ber 2, 1881, page 604. 
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in Chiapas, had dissolved, in 1824, a Junta which had convened a 
the capital of that State. As soon as the Mexican Government 
learned of that action, Colonel Filisola was instructed to again 
convene the Junta, which he did, so that no ill results followed. 

Secondly, the withdrawal of the Mexican forces from Chiapas, 
the ordering of them to remain at the frontier to disarm the forces 
belonging to that province, and the appointment of a Mexican repre- 
sentative to be present when the vote of the province. was counted 
and declared. The withdrawal of the Mexican troops from Chiapas 
and the disarming of such troops as belonged to that province 
could not interfere at all with the free expression of the people’s 
will; but on the contrary, was a guarantee of such freedom. The 
Commissioner appointed by the Mexican Government arrived in 
Chiapas after the vote had been cast, and he was present only while 
it was counted, Mexico having previously invited the United 
Provinces of Central America to send a commissioner for the same 
purpose. 

Thirdly, the refusal of the Mexican Government to accept the 
proposal made to it by the Central American Government in 1824, 
to submit the question of Chiapas to the arbitration of the Ameri- 
can Congress convened at Panama. As the Congress of Panama 
did not transact any business, had Mexico accepted the Central 
American proposal, the question would have remained unsettled. 

Fourthly, the fact already stated, that between the first vote of 
Chiapas in favor of Mexico, in 1821, and the second and last one 
taken in 1824, some citizens in Tapachula proclaimed the annexa- 
tion of that district to Guatemala, although their action was not 
sustained by that province, and that soon afterwards the annexa- 
tion to Mexico was proclaimed in the same city, was another of the 
grounds on which Guatemala bases her claim to Soconusco. 

Lastly, the military occupation of Soconusco by Mexico in 1842, 
in violation of the neutrality treaty, as was alleged.* 

Since Chiapas declared her adhesion to Mexico, we have had 
three foreign wars—one with France, in 1836; one with the United 
States, in 1846 and 1847, and another with France lasting from 
1861 to 1867, and many civil wars—and had Chiapas had the 
slightest desire to secede from Mexico, she could have availed 
herself of those eventful and troubled periods to do so, which she 
could have done with perfect impunity, as the Mexican Govern- 


* More detailed information on this subject will be found in a letter addressed by M. Romero to Mr. 
Frelinghuysen, as Secretary of State of the United States, on May 6, 1882, sent by President Arthur to 
the House of Representatives with his Message of May 6, 1884.—Ex. Doc. No. 154, 48th Congress, 
House of Representatives, 1st Session, pages 96 to 157. 
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ment was entirely powerless even to attempt to coerce her; but, 
far from that, Chiapas showed under those circumstances great 
patriotism and attachment to Mexico; and, making great sacrifices, 
she sent her quota of men to fight for the independence of Mexico 
during the French Intervention, besides heroically fighting the 
enemy in her own territory. This is the most conclusive proof 
that could be adduced that she forms a part of Mexico by her own 
act and of her own free will. 

This fact is all the more remarkable when it is considered that, 
while Mexico was disturbed by a succession of foreign and civil 
wars, Guatemala had been comparatively at peace from the time 
when General Rafael Carrera assumed the Government after the 
disruption of the Central American Confederacy, thus offering a 
very striking and alluring contrast to her; but, far from showing 
any desire to go back to Central America or to Guatemala, Chiapas 
has remained loyal to Mexico; and she has always been represented 
in the Mexican Congress by her Senators and Representatives. 
In speaking of Chiapas, in this regard, I include of course 
Soconusco, as forming a part of that State. 

But, whatever may have been the misfortunes of Mexico, we have 
been less unfortunate than Central America, because during all our 
civil wars no Mexican State ever thought of attempting separation, 
and they have all been not only contented, but even proud to 
belong to the Mexican Confederacy. During our foreign wars, in 
which the country was overrun by invading armies, the same 
feeling prevailed, except in Yucatan, which once attempted to 
establish its independence, but gave up the attempt without any 
serious action being taken by Mexico; and the idea of separation 
has never occurred to any of the other States. Unfortunately for 
Central America, the condition of things there was far different. 
When those States separated from Mexico in 1823 they established 
the Central American Confederacy. Civil war broke out fiercely 
among them, and finally the only way that could be found to 
restore peace was to establish the independence of each of them, 
no matter how small was its population. To an impartial observer 
of events, the day in which the Central American Confederacy will 
be restored seems yet somewhat distant. 

Such was the condition of this question when General Garfield's 


administration came into power, with Mr. Blaine as Secretary of 
State, in March, 1881. Fortunately it was finally settled by the 
boundary treaty signed at the City of Mexico on September 27, 
1882, by which both countries agreed upon a boundary line extend- 
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ing from the Pacific to the Atlantic, leaving Chiapas and Soconusco 
in Mexico. The line has been marked on the ground, some posi- 
tions having been fixed astronomically by a mixed commission of 
engineers, whose field work is now completed. 

There was a difference of opinion in marking the line, in so far 
as one of the rivers mentioned in the treaty of 1882 was concerned; 
but that difference was adjusted amicably and fairly by a con- 
vention signed at the City of Mexico on April rst, 1895. So after 
a discussion of over half a century, this troublesome matter has 
been fully settled to the satisfaction of both parties concerned. 


II.—Mexico NEVER THOUGHT OF CONQUERING GUATEMALA. 


The Guatemalan Government made an attempt to persuade the 
Government at Washington, with the object of obtaining its assist- 
ance on her behalf, that Mexico was bent upon making a war of 
conquest, not only on Guatemala, but upon the whole of Central 
America. I should make this paper considerably longer than is 
desirable, were I to quote the many passages from official letters 
of Sefior Don A. Ubico and Sefior Don Lorenzo Montufar, repre- 
senting the Guatemalan Government at Washington, in which it is 
made to appear that a war of conquest wasreally imminent. Even 
despatches from Doctor Cornelius A. Logan, then representing 
the United States in Guatemala, and Mr. Philip H. Morgan, their 
representative at the City of Mexico, conveyed the same impression. 

Dr. Logan proved an earnest and firm friend of General Barrios, 
whom he aided with discretion and ability in attaining the two 
objects for which he desired the assistance of the United States 
Government, namely: firstly, the consolidation of the Central Amer- 
ican States and, secondly, the settlement of the boundary question 
with Mexico; and he did this without manifesting much interest 
or appearing over-sanguine in regard to the former question, and 
acting always with great deliberation and apparent impartiality in 
regard to the latter. Dr. Logan is a man of great common sense 
and considerable ability and his services to General Barrios were 
therefore of great value. 

Want of space forbids my quoting in detail all the passages of 
Dr. Logan’s communication to Mr. Blaine, on both subjects, and 
I must therefore refer the reader to the official documents pub- 
lished among the ‘‘ Papers on Foreign Relations of the United 
States,” accompanying the President’s Message of December 5, 
1881. 

Mr. Blaine had heard so often and from so many different 
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quarters the assertion that Mexico intended to make a war of con- 
quest upon Guatemala and, in fact, upon all the Central American 
States, that he became fully convinced of its correctness, and he 
wrote to Mr. Morgan on June 21, 1881, as follows: * 


‘‘Tt appears now as though the movement on the part of Mexico was not merely 
to obtain possession of the disputed territory, but to precipitate hostilities with Gua- 
temala, with the ultimate view of extending her borders by actual conquest. Large 
bodies of Mexican troops are said to be on their way to Soconusco, and the exigency 
is reported to be so alarming that plans for national defense are uppermost in the 
minds of President Barrios and his advisers. Frequent border raids into Guatemalan 
territory have inflamed the passions of the residents of the frontier country, and the 
imminence of a collision is very great. Of the possible consequences of war it may 
be premature to speak, but the information possessed by the Department intimates 
the probable extension of hostilities to the other Central American States, and their 
eventual absorption into the Mexican Federal system.” 


These fears, I can assert, were entirely unfounded. Mexico 
never had the idea of conquering any other nation, and her position 
with regard to the United States makes her very desirous to avoid 
sanctioning in any way the rights of conquest. If she had had any 
designs against Central America she would not have allowed it to 
secede in 1823. + 

The best proof which could be adduced to show how far from 
the truth were the representations of Guatemala on this subject, 
and how groundless were the fears entertained by the Government 
of the United States, is the fact that when the final boundary treaty 
was concluded at the City of Mexico on September 27, 1882, the 
Mexican Government agreed to let Guatemala have one of the 
richest portions of Soconusco, including the Port of Ocos, which 
Guatemala had been especially anxious to possess, as appears from 
the following passage of a letter addressed by Dr. Logan to Mr, 
Blaine on May 24, 1881: { 

‘*A certain portion of Soconusco, a province of Chiapas, has become the modern 
bone of contention between the two countries, not so much because of the value of 


the territory, perhaps, as because of an important river, with a fair harbor on the 
Pacific, which traverses it." 


* Foreign Relations of the United States for 1881, No. 455 (142), Mr. Blaine to Mr. Morgan, 
May 24, 1881, page 104. 

+ The sensitiveness of some of Guatemala’s public men regarding Mexico was so great that Sefior 
Don Manuel Montufar, Guatemalan Chargé d’ Affaires at Washington, in 1888 took serious exception to 
my saying at a private lecture, that, geographically speaking, Central America extended from the Isthmus 
of Tehuantepec to that of Panama, and that Mexico was therefore a Central American nation, as he 
was afraid that that assertion implied some designs of Mexico against the other Central American 
States. An article entitled ‘‘ Mexico as a Central American State,’”’ published in the Bulletin of the 
American Geographical Society of New York, Vol. XXV., No. 1, March 31, 1894, pages 32 to 37, con- 
tains detailed information on this subject. 

$ Foreign Relations of the United States for 1881, No. 76 (179), Mr. Logan to Mr. Blaine, May 24, 
1881, page 104. 
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When the boundary treaty was signed, the border line of Soco- 
nusco had already been surveyed, its principal points astronomical] 
fixed, and no mistake could therefore be made.about it. The old 
boundary of Soconusco began at Encantada, a place a few miles 
northeast of Ocos, and therefore the river Tilapa, which empties 
into the Pacific at Ocos, with the harbor of Ocos, one of the best 
in Central America, was clearly in Mexican Territory. 

General Barrios had a plantation in Soconusco, called ‘‘ El Mala- 
cate,” near the acknowledged boundary line of Guatemala, and he 
being very anxious to keep that property in his country, the Mex- 
ican Government agreed to this and consented to give up the old 
boundary line, which was the Petacalapa River, accepting instead, 
the Suchiate River, situated several miles to the northwest of the 
Petacalapa. 

The line on the northern portion, touching Peten, was scarcely 
known, because that territory is not settled and had not been sur- 
veyed by Mexico. The Guatemalan Government had sent Sefior 
Irungaray, a Guatemalan engineer, to survey that line, who after- 
wards went to the City of Mexico to assist the Guatemalan Minister 
in his boundary negotiations, and upon his report a line was pro- 
posed by Guatemala to the Mexican Government, which was 
accepted by Mexico. The surveys of that engineer proved after- 
wards to be quite incorrect, and long after the treaty had been 
ratified by both parties, and when the International Boundary Com- 


mission was surveying and marking the iine agreed upon, the mis- 
take that Guatemala had made was discovered. That mistake 
consisted in agreeing that the Usumacinta River should be the 
boundary line for a large portion of its course, when that river was 


actually located considerably inside the Guatemalan territory, and 
Guatemala claimed that the boundary ought to be another river, 
the Chixoy, which runs nearer the State of Tabasco in Mexico, and 
satisfied that the lines of the treaty of 1882 were agreed to by 
Guatemala under a mistake of her engineer, the Mexican Govern- 
ment finally agreed by a convention signed at the City of Mexico 
on April rst, 1895, to accept Guatemala’s contention; this fact 
showing also that Mexico was not disposed to deal with Guatemala 
unfairly. 

In a long line of frontier, not surveyed and much less marked 
out, and almost uninhabited, it was natural that questions should 
arise about the nationality of certain localities. If this often hap- 
pens when the line has been correctly surveyed and marked out, 
and traverses a territory comparatively settled, as is the case with 
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the boundary line between Mexico and the United States, regard- 
ing which such disputes frequently occur, it is easy to understand 
how something similar could happen on a line which was neither 
surveyed, marked out nor settled, and which was itself a matter in 
dispute, as was at that time the boundary line between Mexico and 
Guatemala, Guatemala, for instance, might think in good faith 
that a certain portion of land, located in Chiapas, was her own, and 
if she exercised there any rights of sovereignty, such as collecting 
taxes or arresting persons charged with having committed crime, 
etc., Mexico would naturally resent such an exercise of rights of 
sovereignty as an invasion of her territory, and so it happened that 
ona similar occasion the Mexican Government ordered some troops 
to Chiapas to protect her territory from invasion, but not to conquer 
Guatemala, and much less all Central America, and to this incident 
Mr. Blaine referred in his above dispatch to Mr. Morgan of June 
21st, 1881. The number of troops sent at the time was very small 
for a war of conquest, being only about one thousand men, and they, 
I understand, never reached their destination. Upon this slender 
ground the Guatemalan Government worked to convince Mr. 
Blaine of the preposterous notion that a war was imminent, and 
that Mexico was bent upon conquering not only Guatemala, but 
all of Central America. 


III—DeEvoTIonN TO ARBITRATION ENLISTED Mr. BLAINE’s SymM- 
PATHIES WITH GUATEMALA. 


Soon after General Garfield’s administration was organized in 
Washington, with Mr. Blaine as Secretary of State, the Guatemalan 
representative broached to him the two questions just referred to, 
which proved to be very acceptable to Mr. Blaine, because they 
afforded him great scope to exercise the influence of the United 
States in favor of arbitration in the international disputes of the 
American Republics, and because they exactly coincided with his 
own views, namely, the consolidation of the Central American Re- 
publics, and the adjustment of the boundaries with Mexico through 
the arbitration of the President of the United States. 

Without desiring to disparage in any manner the abilities of 
Sefior Ubico, the Guatemalan Minister in Washington, I imagined 
that he could not by himself have succeeded in interesting Mr. 
Blaine so greatly in the matter, and it was my belief that for this 
purpose he had the assisiance and the services of a Venezuelan gen- 
tleman who had lived for many years in the United States, spoke 
the English language well, had great tactand was perfectly familiar 
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with his country and its public men. I refer to Sefior Don Simon 
Camacho, who had been at various times connected with the Vene 

zuelan Legation in Washington, acting often as Chargé d’Affaires. 
It was my belief that Sefior Camacho showed Mr. Blaine how easy 
it was for him to aid in the consolidation of the five Central Amer- 
ican States into a strong nation, and to assume the rdle of peace- 
maker between Guatemala and Mexico. My impression was con- 
firmed by a conversation I had with Sefior Camacho, in August, 
1882, when he informed me that he had acted as intermediary and 
interpreter between Sefior Ubico and Sefior Montufar and Mr. 
Blaine, in the negotiations which culminated in the instructions 
sent by Mr. Blaine to Mr. Morgan on June 16, 1881, and which 
were continued until Mr. Blaine left the Department of State. 

Mr. Blaine's views in favor of arbitration were assuredly both 
sincere and strong. In his letter of acceptance of the office of 
Secretary of State he had intimated that the new Administration 
might pursue such a policy as would ‘‘ powerfully contribute at no 
distant day to the universal acceptance of the philanthropic and 
Christian principle of arbitration.” One of the greatest aims, I 
might say dreams, of his life was to have arbitration accepted as a 
complete and permanent substitute for war, and as a way of ending 
international disputes. He stated before the Committee of Foreign 
Affairs of the.House of Representatives at Washington, on April 27, 
1882, during the investigation of the Garfield Administration Chilian 
policy, made by that Committee instituted by order of the House, 
that his object in proposing a conference of all the American nations, 
to meet in Washington, for which purpose he issued invitations dur- 
ing his first term as Secretary of State, ‘‘ was to abolish war from 
this continent, and to make the law of arbitration everywhere dom- 
inant in the North and South American Continent.”* His plan failed 
at that time because he left the Cabinet before the Conference could 
meet; but when the American nations finally convened, from Octo- 
ber, 1889, to April, 1890, in compliance with the Act of Congress 
of May 24, 1888, during his second incumbency of the State Depart- 
ment, he succeeded, though not without a great effort, in having a 
treaty of general arbitration accepted by most of the nations there 
represented, and I well remember, as I was there present, that the 
day the treaty was signed was one of the happiest of his life. + 

When Sejfior Ubico represented the boundary question between 
Mexico and Guatemala as sure to lead to war unless the United 
States intervened, Mr. Blaine saw his first opportunity to make 


* Report No. 1709, 47th Congress, 1st Session, House of Representatives, page 240. 
+ See Note at end of article. 
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arbitration take the place of war, and so carry out the intimation 
made a few weeks before in his letter of acceptance of the State 
Department. 

Besides, Mr. Blaine wa’ at that time very anxious to show to the 
world the power of the United States, and he eagerly accepted any 
opportunity that might present itself and assist him in that direction. 
His policy was thought then to be aggressive, and his course con- 
trasted thoroughly with the conservative one he pursued ten years 
later, when he became for the second time, Secretary of State 
during President Harrison’s administration. 

It is my opinion that he was allured by the idea of giving the 
assistance of the United States to Guatemala, for the bright pur- 
pose of forming a confederation of the Central American States, 
which, of course, was a very transcendent and desirable undertaking 
for any statesman to accomplish, and when to this scheme was con- 
nected the arbitration of the President of the United States ina 
question which he thought would otherwise certainly lead to war, 
the idea must have dazzled him. Very probably it was represented 
to him that in order to accomplish the Central American Union it 
was indispensable that Guatemala should remain an independent 
state, and that this would not be possible if Mexico was allowed to 
‘absorb her. From the time he became imbued with these ideas, 
Mr. Blaine seems to have been completely satisfied of their cor- 
rectness, and he was not sufficiently prudent as to the way in 
which he should carry them out. 

It is my opinion, too, that in taking the course he did, Mr. 
Blaine had no intention of doing anything unfriendly and much less 
inimical to Mexico. He professed, and I am sure he felt, a warm 
friendship for Mexico, and he tried to show it in various ways; but 
his dreams of international arbitration as a substitute for war, and 
the position he believed his country ought to assume in solving 
the great problems of the American continent, were, of course, 
stronger than his friendship for Mexico. I am sure, too, that 
throughout his whole course in this question, he thought he was act- 
ing as a friend of Mexico, and this theory explains a great many 


circumstances which would otherwise seem rather puzzling. 

Public opinion in Mexico misunderstood Mr. Blaine’s course, and 
he was accused of having taken the side of Guatemala in her con- 
troversy with Mexico. I firmly believe that this impression was 
incorrect and did injustice to him. It was not love for Guatemala, 
nor unfriendliness to Mexico that decided his. policy, but his ear- 
nest desire to carry out his plan of arbitration, and to have his coun- 
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try take a leading part in the important questions of the American 
continent. The interests of Guatemala happened to be on that side, 
and hence the impression that he was advocating them. 
' It appears from the official correspondence, published by the 
United States Government, accompanying the President’s message 
of December 5, 1881, that Sefior Ubico had an interview with Presi- 
dent Garfield in the presence of Mr. Blaine, about the middle of 
June, 1881, in which both subjects—the Central American Union 
and the boundary question with Mexico—were broached. He was 
probably assured that he would have the support of the Government 
of the United States in both cases, and he was encouraged in that 
interview to present them officially to the consideration of this Gov- 
ernment. He did so in his letters of June 15th and 22d, 1881, the 
former concerning the boundary question, and the latter the Cen- 
tral American Union. My surmise about his interview with Presi- 
dent Garfield appears from the two following passages of Sefior 
Ubico’s letter to Mr. Blaine of June 22, 1881: * 

‘In the conference which I had the honor to hold with your Excellency during 
the course of last week, I had the pleasure to see that the people of Central America 


had not been mistaken in looking for assistance towards the United States, and that 


the views of the American Government were entirely favorable to the Central Ameri- 


can Union. * * * * * * 


‘* Besides, the generous utterances of your Excellency in behalf of this idea, as 
well as the words of the President himself, who expressed his hope to see the union 
accomplished before the end of his term, fully convinced me that such another oppor- 
tunity will not present itself, and that more efficient, frank and just help from the 
United States Government could not be desired.” 

From what I have already said, it is quite clear that Mr. Blaine 
did not need any prompter to take the course he did on both of these 
questions, which proved to be so favorable to Guatemala’s wishes 
and interests; but very probably to confirm him in this course, the 
Guatemalan agents thought it advisable to add some other induce- 
ments, for it was rumored at the time that Guatemala had offered 
to the United States as a consideration for their support of her 
claims, a coaling station in her territory, dependent on the accom- 
plishment of the objects in view. Possibly something to that effect 
was embraced in a memorandum containing the conditions for a 
treaty on this subject between Guatemala and the United States, 
which Sefior Ubico sent to Mr. Blaine with his letter just quoted, 
as appears from the following passage: 

‘*I decided to hand to your Excellency, as a base for further proceedings, a 
memorandum containing the condition on which Central America would enter into a 


* Foreign Relations of the United States for 1881, No. 580, Sefior Ubico to Mr, Blaine, June 22, 
1881, page 602. 
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treaty with the United States, or, rather, I should say, the Government of Guate- 
mala,” 

There is another circumstance which gives some ground for the 
belief that there was such an offer on the part of Guatemala. The 
New York World of August 5, 1882, stated that Guatemala had 
offered to the United States a naval station on her territory and a 
pecuniary indemnity, on condition that this Government would lend 
her its assistance in the boundary question with Mexico. Sefior 
Camacho, who was well aware of what had happened, had an inter- 
‘view with a reporter of that paper, which was published in the issue 
of the 7th of August, in which he denied that any pecuniary indem- 
nity had been asked; but by not denying anything of the other cir- 
cumstance, he indirectly admitted its truth. Sefior Montufar also 
published at the time a letter with the same purpose; but he failed 
to deny specifically either of the two assertions made. 

As if what has been already stated was not inducement enough, 
the Guatemalan Government sought to obtain the influence of the 
United States by offering them the sovereignty over Soconusco, 
which Guatemala did not possess, and by threatening in case such 
offer was not accepted, to give it to some European power, which 
was supposed to be anxious to have it. Mr. Logan wrote in this 
regard to Mr. Blaine, in his letter number 183, dated 27th of May, 
1881, as follows: * 

‘* My policy has been, and will be, an evasive one, until instructions from Washing- 
ton may be received. Montufar, who is altogether the best informed man upon our 
political system in Central America, tries to argue away the probable objections to be 
interposed by our government against any unwarranted interference in the affairs of 
our neighbors, and especially the acquisition of territory, and rather regretfully, as it 
seemed to me, informed me that with the Democratic party in power the acquisition of 
Soconusco would be but a question of two days. All this amounts to nothing, how- 
ever, except that when hope of assistance from the United States is abandoned, Guate- 
mala will undoubtedly make this proposition to one of the European powers. Great 
Britain, France and Germany are striving for commercial supremacy in Central 
America, and there are some possibilities in the case of a character not favorable to 


our own interests.’ 


Mr. Logan further said in a letter addressed to Mr. Blaine, No. 
197, and dated at Guatemala, June 28, 1881: + 


‘* The Guatemalan Government, in determining to cede Soconusco, or her right 
to it, at least, to a foreign power, hopes to put a stop in that way to the aggression of 
her powerful neighbor, The idea is not a bad one. I am confident that, as yet, no 
communication upon the subject with the representative of any power has taken place. 


* Foreign Relations of the United States for 1881, No. 79 (183), Mr. Logan to Mr. Blaine, May 27, 
1881, page 107. 

+ Foreign Relations of the United States for 1831, No. 82 (197), Mr. Logan to Mr. Blaine, June 28, 
1881, page 110. 
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I have a belief, however, that should the United States decline any interest in these 
affairs, a proposition will be made in some other quarter. I shall watch the matter as 
closely as possible.” 

Mr. Blaine fully believed in that imaginary danger, as probably 
Sefior Ubico on his side had made to him similar representations; 
and in a confidential letter to Mr. Morgan, dated June 21, 1881, he 
reasserted Mr. Logan’s views in the following manner: * 

*“You will observe in my instructions of the 16th instant and to-day, a 
guarded suggestion that there is a possibility of foreign complications growing out of 
the Soconusco dispute. For your confidential information on this point, I may ob- 
serve that there is good reason to think that, if driven to extremities, Guatemala might 
cede her territorial rights in dispute to some European power. In view of the anxiety 
which several of these have shown of late to gain some footing, however slight, on the 
Pacific coast of the Isthmus, this is a contingency not to be overlooked in any dis- 
passionate consideration of the question.”’ 

The same statement was made later to Mr. Morgan by Sefior 
Don Manuel Herrera, Jr., the Guatemalan Minister to Mexico, 
which the former reported in his letter to Mr. Blaine, No. 253, of 
August 11, 1881, in the following terms :+ 

‘*T may add that on one occasion my colleague from Guatemala suggested the 
same possibility with regard to selling the right to Soconusco to some power—the 
United States or to a European Government. I replied that while I was not author- 
ized to speak upon the subject, I might, however, on my own account, say that the 
United States did not want the territory and that they could not be well pleased to 
see it attached to the possessions of a European power.’’} 

After this subject had been fully treated and agreed upon ver- 
bally, as already stated, between Sefior Ubico and Mr. Blaine, 
the former addressed a communication to the latter on the 15th of 
June, 1881, in reference to the boundary question with Mexico. 
It is extraordinary that in an official communication intended to 
be the basis of action of the United States Government, there 
should have been made so many gross errors, and even misrepre- 
sentations of facts in regard to a question which had been for 
the last sixty years a matter of history. 

Sefior Ubico tried to show in that letter that Mexico had been 
pursuing a policy of conquest toward Guatemala, which was aimed 


* Foreign Relations of the United States for 1881, Mr. Blaine to Mr. Morgan, No. 456 (143), 
June 21, 1881, page 770. 

+ Foreign Relations of the United States for 1881, No. 469 (253), Mr. Morgan to Mr. Blaine, 
August 11, 1881, Page 795. 


$+ On another occasion and possibly with a view to please the United States, Sefior Don Fran- 


cisco Lainfiesta, diplomatic representative from Guatemala, confirmed in a letter dated October 17, 
1887, and signed in his official capacity with the prefix. of Minister from Guatemala, which was pub- 
lished by the Washington Post of October 19, 1887, the report of an interview with him which had ap- 
peared in the issue of that paper of the 12th of the same month, in which he stated that Guatemala pre- 
ferred to be annexed to the United States rather than to Spain, when nobody thought that there was 
even a possibility of its annexation to Spain. 
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at her complete destruction; that Guatemala had exhausted all 
pacific means to come to any peaceful adjustment, and that there 
was no other way to prevent her absorption by Mexico than for the 
United States to take Guatemala’s part and force Mexico to come to 
terms. It is interesting to see how Sefior Ubico presented this 
case to the Government of the United States, in his letter to Mr. 
Blaine of June 15, 1881 :* 

*“ As soon as the Central American republics had shaken off the sway of Spain, 
Mexico—constituted then as an Empire by Iturbide—began to show its tendency to 
an increase of territory towards the south, by encroaching on the boundaries of the 
said republics. With that object the armies of the Mexican Empire passed through 
the whole of Guatemala, and were only stopped by the patriots of Salvador, who de- 
feated them at a place which, in remembrance of such event, bears to this day the 
name of ‘‘ Mejicanos.”’ Guatemala lost, nevertheless, the two important provinces of 
Soconusco and Chiapas. 

‘*Many years later the Central American territory was once more invaded by 400 
men of the regular Mexican Federal Army, who were luckily driven from it. How- 
ever, the slow and partial annexation of territory had not ceased one single day, 
showing well that if the form of government in Mexico has changed from the empire 
to the republic, the tendency to enlarge the territory and to overstep the boundaries 
towards the south has remained the same.” 

A comparison of the foregoing statements with the real facts of 
the case, which I have briefly stated in the beginning of this paper 
and which are recorded in history, shows the gross errors, serious 
mistakes and grave misstatements contained in Sefior Ubico’s letter. 

It is proper, I think, to state here that the Guatemalan Minister 
in Mexico, who finally signed the boundary treaty between the two 
countries, acknowledged to Mr. Morgan that he did not believe 
that judgment could be rendered in favor of Guatemala if the 
question was submitted to arbitration, and that she claimed Chiapas 
and Soconusco only as a matter of pride,+ which is equivalent to 
an acknowledgment that Guatemala had no rights to Chiapas and 
Soconusco. I will quote further on Mr. Morgan’s version of Sejfior 
Herrera’s statement. 

Sefior Ubico ended his letter to Mr. Blaine by the assertion that 
all means of conciliation had been exhausted, and by the following 
appeal to the Government of the United States to make such 
demonstration as might induce Mexico to respect the integrity 
of the Central American territory, meaning, of course, the terri- 
tory of Guatemala: 


‘*All peaceful means of conciliation appearing to be exhausted, my government sees 


* Foreign Relations of the United States for 1881. No. 377, Sefior Ubico to Mr. Blaine, June 15, 
1881, page 598. 

+ Foreign Relations of the United States for 1881. No. 469 (255), Mr. Morgan to Mr. Blaine, August 
11, 1881, page 798. 
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no resource left but to appeal to that of the United States as the natural protector of 
the integrity of the Central American territory. * * * 

‘‘The Government of Guatemala, from which I have special instructions on the 
subject, and the people of Central America will see with profound gratitude any 
demonstration that the Government of the United States may find fit to make to that 
of the Mexican Republic, that may induce this latter to respect the integrity of the 
Central American territory, and also lead to the cessation of an abnormal state of 
affairs which, unfortunately, has lasted too long already.” 

As this matter had been agreed upon beforehand, and Mr. 
Blaine was very anxious to act at once upon it, he answered Sefior 
Ubico’s letter on the following day (16th of June, 1881). In his 
answer he repeated, accepting its correctness, the statement made 
by the former, that the United States was the natural protector of 
Central American integrity. On the whole, Mr. Blaine’s letter to 
Sefior Ubico was couched in proper diplomatic language; since, 
while informing him that the President had instructed the United 
States Minister at the City of Mexico to urge the case, as Guat- 
emala desired it, he added the following sentence: * 

“‘ The President does not understand that your presentation of the causes and 
course of the long pending disagreement with Mexico, as to the respective rights or 
territorial limits of the two countries, in the districts of Soconusco and Chiapas, calls 
upon him for any expression of opinion as to the extent of the just jurisdiction of 
either. It is not the policy or the desire of this government to constitute itself the 
arbiter of the destinies in whole or part of its sister republics. It is its single aim to 
be the impartial friend of each and all and to be always ready to tender frank and 
earnest counsel, touching anything which may menace the peace and prosperity of its 
neighbors, and in this it conceives that it responds to its simple and natural duty as 
the founder and principal upholder of the principle of liberty and a republican form of 
Government upon the American continent.” 


Mr. Blaine ended his answer to Sefior Ubico’s letter of June 15th, 
by informing him that: 

‘The President has deemed it his duty to instruct the diplomatic representative 
of the United States in Mexico to set before that Government his conviction of the 
danger to republican principles which must ensue, should international boundaries 
be disrespected, or force resorted to in support of rights not made clear by recourse 
to the peaceful proceedings recognized by the modern code of intercourse.” 

Sefior Ubico knew very well that he was not asking for the good 
offices of the United States Government as a common friend of 
Guatemala and Mexico, but that he desired the United States to 
take the part of Guatemala, as against Mexico, since what he asked 
for was the protection of this Government in favor of his country, 
as he stated in a letter which he addressed to Mr. Blaine on the 
19th of June, 1881, acknowledging the receipt of Mr. Blaine’s 


* Foreign relations of the United States for 1881. Mr. Blaine to Sefior Ubico, No. 378, June 16, 
1881, page 599. 
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communication to him of the 16th of the same month, in which the 
following sentence appears: * 

‘“* Your Excellency is pleased to inform me that my appeal to the United States 
Government for protection has not been disregarded.” 

Sefior Ubico had stated in his letter to Mr. Blaine, and Mr. 
Blaine had at once accepted the statement, that the United States 
was the natural protector of the integrity of the Central American 
territory. Sefior Montufar, Sefior Ubico’s assistant and successor, 
went considerably further, andin a letter he addressed to Mr. Blaine 
on November 7, 1881, he said: + 

** The United States of America are the natural guardians of the soil of all Amer- 


ica, They are the natural protectors of the integrity of the Continent, and history 
shows how nobly and worthily they have fulfilled their high missions.” 


IV.—NEGOTIATIONS FOR ARBITRATION AT THE City OF MExIco. 


Before commenting upon the union of the Central American 
States I will review the negotiations carried on at the City of Mex- 
ico for the purpose of inducing the Mexican Government to submit 
its boundary question with Guatemala to the arbitration of the Pres- 
ident of the United States. 


Mr. Blaine’s Instructions to Mr. Morgan.—Mrc. Blaine inaugurated 
his policy, as Secretary of State, by writing a letter of instructions 
to Mr. Morgan on June 1, 1881,{ expressing the most friendly dis- 
position towards Mexico, disclaiming all intention of acquiring any 
of her territory, and giving vent to the best wishes for the prosper- 
ity and welfare of Mexico and to an earnest desire to increase the 
commercial and political relations between the two republics. While 
I believe that such were Mr. Blaine’s views about Mexico, the object 
of that letter was undoubtedly to inspire Mexico with confidence 
respecting the friendly policy of the new Administration; but it is 
matter of surmise whether that letter was written only with that 
object in view, or whether, when Mr. Blaine wrote it, he had fully 
made up his mind to assist Guatemala, and believed that it would 
pave the way for him to do so beginning with a friendly despatch to 
be taken as a mark of friendship, and serve to counteract any 
unpleasant impression which the Mexican Government might form 
when arbitration in the boundary question with Guatemala was 
suggested. 


* Foreign Relations of the United States for 1881. Sefior Ubico to Mr. Blaine, No. 379, June 19, 
1881, page 600, 

+ Foreign Relations of the United States for 1881. Seiior Montufar to Mr. Blaine, No. 386, Novem- 
ber 7, 1881, page 613. 

+ Foreign Relations of the United States for 1881. No. 452 (133), Mr. Blaine to Mr. Morgan, June 
1, 1881, page 766. 
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The expressions of friendship contained in the letter referred to 
were so strong that the Mexican Minister at Washington, who ha 
heard them often from Mr. Blaine’s own lips, became so convinced 
of that friendship that his position towards his own Government 
became very difficult when it was discovered that Mr. Blaine had 
practically taken Guatemala’s side of the question. 

Mr. Blaine’s second letter of instructions to Mr. Morgan, written 
only two weeks later, on June 16, 1881, of which I will presently 
speak, began by referring to the letter of the rst of that month, 
which, he said, ‘‘so clearly amplified the spirit of good will that 
‘* animated the Government of the United States toward that of 
‘* Mexico, leaving no room for doubt as to the sincerity of that 
‘* friendship.” In view of the impression that the Mexican Gov- 
ernment had that Mr. Blaine showed great partiality for Guatemala, 
those expressions of friendship appeared to them rather strange. 

Upon the strength of Sefior Ubico’s letter of June 15, 1881, Mr. 
Blaine wrote on the following day most remarkable instructions to 
Mr. Morgan, in which, accepting as his own the grossly erroneous 
and groundless allegations made by Sefior Ubico against Mexico, 
he instructed the United States diplomatic representative to pre- 
sent them to the Mexican Government as the views of his Govern- 
ment, and this at the very moment when Mr. Blaine was proposing 
that the President should act as arbitrator in the boundary question 
between Mexico and Guatemala. Mr Blaine wrote to Mr. Mor- 
gan in that letter of instructions, as follows: * 

‘*In the time of the empire, the forces of Iturbide overran a large part of the 
territory of what now constitutes Central America which had then recently thrown 
off the Spanish domination. + The changing fortunes of war resulted in the with- 
drawal of Mexican forces from most of that region, except the important provinces 
of Soconusco and Chiapas, which remained under their control. Since that time 
the boundaries between the two countries have never been adjusted upon a satis- 
factory basis. Mexico became a republic, did not forego claims based upon the 
imperial policy of conquest and absorption, while Guatemala resisting further progress 
of Mexican armies, and disputing step by step the conquests already made, has never 
been able to come to a decision with her more powerful neighbor, concerning the 


* Foreign Relations of the United States for 1881. Mr. Blaine to Mr. Morgan, No. 454 (138), June 
16, 1881, page 766. 

+ When this incorrect statement of historical facts was read to Sefior Mariscal, he replied : 

‘The undersigned replied that he was fully convinced the Government of the United States had 
been actuated in this matter by the most friendly and disinterested motives, but that it had been misled 
by misrepresentations of the question by Guatemala. He would overlook for the present certaig errors 
in the statement of historical facts, as well as some events of more recent date, appearing in the note 
of the Hon. Secretary of State—errors attributable, without doubt, to the partial representations of the 
Guatemalan Government and the fact that the history of Mexico is not generally known, as he pro- 
posed to himself without delay to prepare a memorandum in which that which has passed at this inter- 
view shall be more clearly presented, the errors alluded to rectified, and certain ideas expressed by the 
Honorable Secretary of State, more fully and carefully considered. He limited himself for that time 
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relative extension of their jurisdiction in the disputed strip of territory lying between 
the Gulf of Tehuantepec and the Peninsula of Yucatan. 

‘‘Under these circumstances the government of Guatemala has made a formal 
application to the President of the United States to lend his good offices toward the 
restoration of a better state of feeling between the two republics. This application 
is made in frank and conciliatory terms, as to the natural protector of the rights and 
national integrity of the republican form of government existing so near our shores, 
and to which we are bound by so many ties of history and of material interests. 
This government can do no less than give friendly and considerate heed to the 
representations of Guatemala, even as it would be glad to do were the appeal made 
by Mexico, in the interest of justice and a better understanding.” 

It is true that a little further on, Mr. Blaine repeated in his 
instructions what he had said in answer to Sefior Ubico, and which 
I have already quoted, denying that the President was a self- 
constituted arbitrator, as follows: 

“‘It is not the present province of the Government of the United States to express 
an opinion as to the extent of either the Guatemalan or the Mexican claim to this 
region. It is not a self-constituted arbitrator of the destinies of either country, or of 
both, in this matter. It is simply the impartial friend of both, ready to tender frank 
and earnest counsel touching anything which may menace the peace and prosperity 
of its neighbors. It is, above all, anxious to do any and every thing which will tend 
to make stronger the natural union of the republics of the continent in the face of the 
tendencies of other and distant forms of government to influence the international 
affairs of Spanish America.” 

The assertion that the Government of the United States would 
not express an opinion as to the extent of either the Guatemalan 
or the Mexican claims in the disputed region, because it was not a 
self-constituted arbitrator of the destinies of either country, or 
of both, in that matter, and that it was simply the impartial friend 
of both, could have very little force, when it had just been asserted 
only a few lines before in the same paper, ‘‘that the armies of 
Mexico had, under the Empire, overrun a large portion of the ter- 
ritory which now constitutes Central America; that the changing 
fortunes of war resulted in the withdrawal of Mexican forces from 
most of that region ; that the Mexican Republic did not forego 


claims based upon the imperial policy of conquest and absorption; 


to showing that at no period has the claim which Mexico maintains to the territory in dispute between 
her and Guatemala been considered as founded on ferce or conquest ; an assertion which can be clearly 
demonstrated at a more opportune moment.”’ * * * 

‘*In this statement several historical inaccuracies are apparent, one especially, which must be 
attributed to misinformation or an imperfect acquaintance with Mexican history. Even during the 
reign of Iturbide it was not by conquest, but in accordance with the free will and wishes of the inhabit- 
ants of Chiapas and Soconusco, that they were united to Mexico, as was equally the case with all the 
States of Central America, except San Salvador.”’ 

(Foreign Relations of the United States for 1881, Memorandum of July 25, 1881, a conference held 
on July oth, 1881, between Sefior Mariscal and Mr. Morgan annexed to Mr. Morgan’s letter to Mr. 
Blaine of August 5, 1881, pages 785 and 787.) 
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that Guatemala restrained further progress of Mexican armies, and 
disputed step by step the conquest already made; and that she had 
never been able to come to a decision with her more powerful 
neighbor, as to their boundary in the territory lying between the 
Gulf of Tehuantepec and the Peninsula of Yucatan,” intimating 


that Mexico was the cause of such failure. 

The tenor of this letter might have been more proper if it had 
been addressed to the Guatemalan Government. So far as the 
Mexican Government was concerned, it would have been far less 
offensive if the instructions to Mr. Morgan had been couched in 
the terms of the letter addressed by Mr. Blaine to Sefior Ubico, 
already quoted. 

In his letter of instruction, Mr, Blaine intimated that the Pres- 
ident of the United States desired to act as arbitrator between 
Mexico and Guatemala, although the word arbitrator does not 
appear in that paper ; but there could be no doubt that such was 
the meaning of the instruction, and everybody understood it in 
that way. Mr. Blaine himself called it in subsequent letters * ‘‘an 
offer of arbitration.’”’ Mr. Morgan referred to it several times in 
the same manner. The Guatemalan Government and the Guate- 
malan Ministers in Washington and in the City of Mexico under- 
stood it as an offer of arbitration, and the Mexican Government 
took also the same view of it. 

I can hardly understand how a man as experienced as Mr. Blaine, 
and holding as responsible an office as he then held, should take 
for granted the truth of all the assertions that Sefior Ubico made 
in his communication to him, as if they were undoubted facts, and 
still more so that he should have repeated such statements of sup- 
posed facts, in his letter of instructions to the United States Min- 
ister in the City of Mexico, of June 16th of that year, and presented 
them, not as containing Guatemala’s contention, but as the views 
of the United States Government about the boundary question 
between both countries; and it is still more surprising that he 
should have expressed such views in the very letter in which he 
proposed that Mexico should submit that question to the arbitration 
of the President of the United States. The first qualification for a 
judge is impartiality, but when the judge begins by accepting 
beforehand the contention of one of the parties in the dispute, 
without even hearing the other, it is not at all likely that the other 
party will be willing to submit the case to him, if there is, on his 
part, any possibility of preventing it. 


* Foreign Relations of the United States for 1881. Mr. Blaine to Mr. Morgan, No 455 (142), June 
21, page 768, and same to same, No. 482 (198), November 28, 1881, page 814. 
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The best way to show how completely Mr. Blaine adopted the 
assertions of Sefior Ubico is to place both papers together, side by 


side, as I do below: 


SENorR Usico To Mr. BLAINE. 
1881. 


‘*As soon as the Central American 
Republics had shaken off the sway of 


June 15° 


Spain, Mexico, constituted then as an 
empire by Iturbide, began to show its 
tendency to an increase of territory to- 
wards the south, by encroaching on the 
boundaries of said republics. With that 
object the armies of the Mexican Em- 
pire passed through the whole of Guate- 
mala, and were only stopped by the 
patriots of Salvador, who defeated them 
at a place which, in remembrance of 
such event, bears to this day the name 
of ‘‘ Mejicanos” ; Guatemala lost, never- 
theless, the two important provinces of 
Soconusco and Chiapas. 

‘*Many years later the Central Amer- 
ican territory was once more invaded by 
400 men of the regular Mexican Federal 
Army, who were luckily driven from it. 
However, the slow and partial annexa- 
tion of territory had not ceased one 
single day, showing well that, if the 
form of Government in Mexico has 
changed from the empire to the repub- 
lic, the tendency to enlarge the territory 
and to overstep the boundaries towards 
the south, has remained the same.”’ 


INSTRUCTION OF MR. BLAINE TO 
Mr. MORGAN. 
June 16th, 1881. 


“In the time of the empire, the forces 
of Iturbide overran a large part of the 
territory of what now constitutes Cen- 
tral America, which had then recently 
thrown off the Spanish domination. 
The changing fortunes of war resulted 
in the withdrawal of Mexican forces 
from most of that region, except the 
important provinces of Soconusco and 
Chiapas, which remained under their 
control. Since that time the boundaries 
between the two countries have never 
been adjusted upon a satisfactory basis. 
Mexico became a republic and did not 
forego claims based upon the imperial 
policy of conquest and absorption, while 
Guatemala resisting further progress of 
Mexican armies, and disputing step by 
step the conquests already made, has 
never been able to come to a decision 
with her more powerful neighbor, con- 
cerning the relative extension of their 
jurisdiction in the disputed strip of ter- 
ritory lying between the Gulf of Tehuan- 
tepec and the Peninsula of Yucatan.” 


Mr. Blaine’s desire to have arbitration accepted by all the 


American nations, as a means of .ending international disputes, 
caused him to act in this case as if all the American countries had 
already accepted his views, and therefore as if it was an inter- 
national obligation of Mexico to accept the offer of arbitration of 
the President of the United States to settle a boundary dispute 
between herself and Guatemala; but in acting thus he overlooked 
the fact that while Article XXI of the Treaty of Guadalupe 
Hidalgo, of February 2, 1848—the only stipulation between the 
two countries regarding this subject—recommends pacific negotia- 
tions and arbitration for the settlement of any difficulties that may 
arise between Mexico and the United States, it does not provide 
that such means shall be final, but, on the contrary, foresees the 
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contingency of war, as a legitimate means of arriving at a settle- 
ment. It ought not to be lost sight of, besides, that the then 
pending difficulty was not a dispute between Mexico and the 
United States, but between Mexico and Guatemala. 

It is, too, very remarkable that in his letter of instructions to the 
United States Minister to Mexico Mr. Blaine should have referred 
to another incident of the boundary question, which was in itself 
insignificant as compared with the main question, stating it as the 
position of Guatemala, not as his own, while in the main question 
he almost copied the words of the Guatemalan Minister and pre- 
sented them as the conclusions of the United States Government. 

The incident to which I have just referred is mentioned in the 
following guarded language in Mr. Blaine’s instructions to Mr. 
Morgan of June 16, 1881, just quoted: 

“Tt is alleged on behalf of Guatemala that diplomatic efforts, to come to a better 
understanding with Mexico, have proved unavailing ; that under a partial and pre- 
liminary accord, looking to the ascertainment of the limits in dispute, the Guate- 
malan surveying parties, sent out to study the land with a view to proposing a basis 
of definitive settlement, have been imprisoned by the Mexican authorities ; that Gua- 
temalan agents for the taking of a census of the inhabitants of the territory in ques- 
tion have been dealt with in like summary manner ; and, in fine, that the Govern- 
ment of Mexico has slowly but steadily encroached upon the bordering country 
heretofore held by Guatemala, substituting the local authorities of Mexico for those 


” 


already in possession, and so widening the area of contention. 


In the case in question, Guatemala was the aggressor, as was 
stated by Sefior Mariscal; the Secretary of Foreign Affairs of 
Mexico, to Mr. Morgan, in an interview which the latter reported 


‘to Mr. Blaine in his letter No. 240, of July 19, 1881, from which I 
shall presently quote. 
The only explanation I can find for a man of Mr. Blaine’s great 


ability making so serious a mistake, is his very earnest desire to 
have arbitration take the place of war to end international disputes. 
Allowance may also be made for the fact that he was then com- 
paratively inexperienced in diplomatic affairs, his training as a 
great leader in the House of Representatives not being the one best 
calculated to fit him for the Department of State. When, eight 
years later, he was called again to the same responsible position, 
he showed remarkable tact and eminent qualifications for that high 
office. 

Mr. Blaine took so great an interest in this question that he was 
not satisfied with his instructions to Mr. Morgan of June 16, 1881, 
which were both ample and sufficiently explicit to convey to the 
Mexican Government the wishes of his own, and they had not yet 
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reached the City of Mexico when he wrote, on June 21, 1881, a 
supplementary letter of instructions to Mr. Morgan, with a view, 
as he said, that his policy should be stated with more energy and 
conciseness. He added very little in that letter to what he had 
said before, and the fact of his writing it, only showed his great 
anxiety on the subject and the absolute credence he gave to the 
incorrect assertion of the Guatemalan representative. It is proper, 
however, to remark that Mr. Blaine agreed in his second letter that 
the boundary question should be settled by diplomatic negotiations, 
and that arbitration should be resorted to, only in case negotiations 
failed. In that letter he said:* 

‘In addition to embodying the main points of my previous instruction, No. 138, 


you will make use of such temperate reasoning as will serve to show Sefior Mariscal 
that we expect every effort to be made by his Government to avert a conflict with 


’ 


Guatemala by diplomatic means, or, these failing, by resort to arbitration.’ 

Such was precisely the ground taken by the Mexican Govern- 
ment, as will be seen further on. 

To show how difficult, I may say impossible, it was for Mexico 
to accept arbitration in this case, I will state that it has been our 
habit—in fact, I understand it is the practice of all the Spanish- 
American republics—to begin our constitutions with a list of the 
States belonging to the Mexican Confederacy, and in all our con- 
stitutions, including the one now in force of February 5, 1857, 
Chiapas appears (Article 43) enumerated as one of the Mexican 
States, and therefore to agree to an arbitration which might result 
in the losing of that State to Mexico required more than a treaty 
—it required an amendment to our constitution. 

For all practical, legal and constitutional purposes Chiapas was 
then as much a State of the Mexican Confederacy as New York, 
Louisiana or California is of the United States of America. 

Sefior Ubico was so sure that the United States Government 
had taken Guatemala’s part in the boundary question, that he wrote 
to Sefior Herrera that Mr. Blaine had stated to him that in case 
Mexico refused the arbitration and attempted to injure Guatemala, 
the United States would protect her by force, if necessary, as 
appears from a conversation between Sefior Herrera and Mr. Mor- 
gan, reported by the latter to Mr. Blaine in his letter No. 259, of 
August 25, 1881, as follows: + 


‘*The following day, 18th instant, Mr. Herrera called on me and informed me 


* Foreign Relations of the United States for 1881. Mr. Blaine to Mr. Morgan, No. 455 (142), June 
21, 1881, page 769. 

+ Foreign Relations of the United States for 1881. Mr. Morgan to Mr. Blaine, No. 472 (259), 
August 25, 1881, page 802. 
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that the Guatemalan Minister at Washington had written him that you had stated to 
him that in case Mexico refused the proposed arbitration and attempted to harm 
Guatemala, the United States would protect her by force, if necessary. As I have 
before stated to you, I have on several occasions, when Mr. Herrera has spoken to 
me upon the question now pending between his country and Mexico, said to him that 
if I were in his place I would keep away from Sejior Mariscal as much as possible, 
until Mexico should decide positively whether to accept the mediation of the United 
States or not. He always replied he would.” 


Answer of the Mexican Government.—As may be readily imagined, 
the impression produced in Mexico by Mr. Blaine’s instructions, 
regarding arbitration, were very similar to those likely to be pro- 
duced in this country, if a foreign Government should suggest a 
similar arbitration. 

Mr. Morgan communicated to Sefior Mariscal, on the gth of 


July, 1881, Mr. Blaine’s instructions, and in his letter to the Secre- 
tary of State, No. 232, dated at the City of Mexico on the rath of 
that month, he reports the result of his interview in the following 
terms: * 


‘*In reply to the suggestions of the arbitrament of the President of the United 
States, he replied that whatever Mexico might be willing to accede to in the future, 
there was nothing at the present moment to arbitrate about. He said that Mexico 
had proposed to Guatemala to renew the convention for the appointment of a com- 
mission to survey the tract of country that was in dispute, that the question of 
the appointment of such a commission was pending, and that until that question 
should be decided there was, in reality, no dispute to submit to an arbitrator. He 
also declared that if there had been any delay in the appointment-of such a com- 
mission, the fault was altogether with Guatemala. He also said that troops had 
been sent to the frontier, as the President had announced in his message to Con- 
gress, but that they were sent there for the purpose of protecting Mexican citi- 
zens, and not with any view of making war upon Guatemala. Mr. Mariscal was 
very earnest in his denials of any cause of complaint on the part of Guatemala, 
and as to the want of any necessity of an arbitration, so much so, that I deemed 
it proper, in order that there might be no possible question hereafter either as to 
the letter or the spirit of your instructions, or their interpretation by me, to read 
to Sefior Mariscal your despatch, and offered to send him a copy thereof, which 
he accepted, and which I did.” 


To the decision expressed in the above extract the Mexican 
Government adhered, as was naturally to be expected—a decision 
so reasonable that Mr. Blaine himself had suggested it in the pas- 
sage of his second letter of instructions to Mr. Morgan of June 21, 
1881, which I have just quoted. 

The Mexican Government naturally thought that Guatemala had 
not acted with candor towards Mexico, in applying for protection 


* President’s Message, May 6, 1884, 48th Congress, rst Session, House of Representatives, Ex. 
Doc. No. 154, Mr. Morgan to Mr. Blaine, July 12, 1881, page 32. 
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to the United States while she was negotiating with Mexico for an 
amicable settlement of the same question, and the impression pro- 
duced by the action of the United States is well stated, f think, in 
the following report made by Mr. Morgan in his letter to Mr. 
Blaine, No. 232, of July 12, 1881, of a conversation between Sefior 
Mariscal and Sefior Herrera on that subject, as reported to Mr. 
Morgan by the latter: 


‘* Later in the afternoon Mr. Herrera informed me that he had seen Sefior Mariscal, 
but that his interview with him had been far from a pleasant or satisfactory one. 
The substance of it was, according to Sefior Mariscal, that wrong was all on the side 
of Guatemala; that there had been double dealing on her part; that while the nego- 
tiations were pending here, Guatemala had sought the intervention of the Washington 
Government, and that that intervention was intended by Guatemala as a menace to 
Mexico, all of which angered President Gonzalez, when he was informed of it ; that 
he would know how to reply to President Garfield’s suggestion of arbitration, declin- 
ing the same without giving offense to the United States, and that he was then pre- 
paring a statement of the differences between the two countries, in reply to the copy 
of the dispatch which I had left with him, which he would send me, he thought, the 
following day.” 


Speaking of the feeling produced in Mexico by this offer of arbi- 
tration, Mr. Morgan informed Mr. Blaine in a letter, No. 297, 
November 2, 1881, as follows: * 

‘*The subject is on every tongue. It is constantly discussed by the press, and I 
feel it my duty to say that nothing has occurred since I have been here which has 


excited so much bad feeling against us as this proffer of arbitration. Say what I may 
to the contrary, it is considered as a menace.” 


In another letter from Mr. Morgan, dated at the City of Mexico 
July 19, 1881, No. 240, he reported to Mr, Blaine the position of 
the Mexican Government in regard to arbitration in the following 
terms: + 


‘* Sefior Mariscal manifested something of an excitement, I thought, and interrupted 
me by repeating the complaints which Mexico has, as he said, just grounds to make 
against Guatemala of her want of fair dealing, and, in fact, duplicity in pretending 
to negotiate a convention with him for the appointment of commissioners to survey 
the strip of territory which was in dispute, with the view of finally settling the bound- 
aries between the two countries, while she had been secretly attempting to obtain the 
interference of the United States in their disputes, thus rendering the appointment of 
a commissioner unnecessary. He insisted upon it, that it was Guatemala that had 
committed acts of aggression upon Mexico, instead of Mexico upon Guatemala. He 
cited as a fact that it had been agreed between the two countries when the conven- 
tion which had been entered into between them for the appointment of a commissioner 
to survey the territory in dispute—the convention which expired by limitation with- 


* Foreign Relations of the United States for 1881, Mr. Morgan to Mr. Blaine, No. 480 (297), 
November 2, 1881, page 812. 

+ Foreign Relations of the United States for 1881, Mr. Morgan to Mr. Blaine, No. 462 (240), 
July 19, 1881, page 775. 
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out having accomplished its work—that pending the settlement of the boundary 
question, the line of demarcation should be at a certain point, and that not long since 
Guatemalan troops had gone beyond that point, had planted the Guatemalan flag 
upon territory which was conceded to be Mexican, and had demolished certain monu- 
ments which had been erected thereon. 

‘* He (Sefior Mariscal) replied that he did not think that the time for mediation 
had arrived, that a proposition for appointing a commissioner to survey the territory 
in dispute was then pending, and until that was disposed of he did not see what 
could be done; that Mexico had been insulted by Guatemala and that before any 
further negotiations were entered upon, matters should be replaced in their former 
position.” 


Mr. Morgan ended his letter to Mr. Blaine, of July 19, 1881, 
with the following passage, in which he again reported the position 
of the Mexican Government on the Guatemalan boundary question, 
disavowing all intention on the part of Mexico to conquer Gua- 
temala: 

‘*Sefior Mariscal replied that the present purpose of Mexico was to cause the 
Guatemalan troops to evacuate the territory which they had, in the opinion of the 
Mexican Government, occupied without authority, and to replace the ‘ monuments,’ 
as he called them, in the state in which they were prior to their demolition. This 
done, he would then be ready to renew negotiations for the purpose of appointing a 
commission to survey the territory in dispute, in order that the question of boundary 
might be finally settled. He denied that Mexico had committed any act of aggres- 
sion upon Guatemala, and distinctly disavowed any intention on the part of Mexico 
to use her troops for the purpose of conquering any portion of the territory belonging 
to Guatemala, and stated that of this disavowal I might inform you.” 


New Form of Arbitration Suggested by Mr. Morgan.—Mr. Morgan 
was so thoroughly convinced that Mexico could not jeopardize her 
rights to Chiapas, that he suggested to Seftor Herrera the idea that 
Mexico and Guatemala should agree that the question should be 
submitted to the arbitration of the President of the United States, 
on condition that he should decide it in favor of Mexico, which 
would be like making a mockery of arbitration. In his letter to 
Mr. Blaine, No. 253, dated August rr, 1881, Mr. Morgan wrote on 
this subject as follows: * 

‘*T then told him that I had had an interview with Sefior Mariscal on yesterday, 
and without telling him of the suggestions I had made, I told him how I thought the 
matter should be managed in substance, as I stated it to Sefior Mariscal. Mr. 
Herrera agreed with him. I then said to him that I fancied the great difficulty in 
the way was Chiapas, and I said to him almost in these terms: ‘Suppose Mexico 
would agree to the arbitration upon the condition verbally assented to, between the 
representatives of the two governments, although not expressed in the written 
proposition, that upon the question of title to Chiapas, the President of the United 
States was to decide that Chiapas belonged to Mexico, and therefore was not to be 


* Foreign Relations of the United States for 1881. Mr. Morgan to Mr. Blaine, No. 489 (252), 
August 11, 1881, page 797. 
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considered in the arbitration, would Guatemala consent thereto ?’ 


He replied in the 
affirmative. 


He said that it was a question of pride with his country, that he did not 
believe a judgment could be rendered in her favor thereon, and still they could not, 
of their own accord, give it up, but that if the United States were to say that Guate- 
mala had no title now to Chiapas the decision would be acquiesced in. 

‘*It occurs to me, therefore, that as the principal objection on the part of Mexico 
to submit to an arbitration is Chiapas, if Guatemala would consent in advance that a 
judgment should -be rendered against her upon that point, an agreement to submit 


the other differences which exist between the two countries to arbitration could be 
arrived at.” 


This suggestion of Mr. Morgan, accepted by Sefior Herrera, was 
approved by Mr. Blaine, in the following passage of the last letter 
of instruction to Mr. Morgan, No. 198, of November 28, 1881, * 
because it carried out his scheme of arbitration: 


‘* If the Government of Mexico should be disposed to accept an arbitration, limited 
in its point of settlement, as Mr. Herrera, the Guatemalan Minister, indicated would 
be acceptable to his Government, you will ask the assurance of the Mexican Govern- 
ment that, pending the discussion necessary to perfect such an arrangement, all 
hostile demonstration should be avoided, and if possible, that the Mexican troops 
should be withdrawn from the immediate vicinity of the disputed boundary. But 
this latter request you will not insist upon if it should be an obstacle to obtain the 
consent of Mexico to a limited arbitration.” 


In compliance with the above instructions, Mr. Morgan proposed 
again to the Mexican Government on December 29, 1881, a new 
and limited arbitration, as he reported in a letter to Mr. Freling- 
huysen, No. 385, of January 10, 1882, but without success. The 
Mexican Government failed to answer that letter because the change 
of administration which in the meanwhile had taken place in Wash- 
ington by the lamentable death of President Garfield, made it prob- 
able that the policy of forcing arbitration on Mexico would not be 
insisted upon. 

Mr. Morgan had long before come to the conclusion that unless 
this Government was disposed to use force to induce Mexico to 
accept the arbitration of the United States, in the boundary ques- 
tion with Guatemala, it would be better to give up all attempts 
in favor of that solution of the question. He wrote to Mr. Blaine 
in his letter No. 272, of September 22, 1881, just quoted, as 
follows: + 


‘*We parted on the best of terms, but he left me more than ever convinced that 
nothing would prevent a war between the two countries unless a positive position was 
taken by the United States, and I venture to suggest that unless the Government is 


* Foreign Relations of the United States for 1881. 
November 28, 1881, page 816. 

+ Foreign Relations of the United States for 1881. 
September 22, 1881, page 809. 
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Mr. Morgan to Mr. Blaine, No. 477 (273), 
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prepared to announce to the Mexican Government that it will actively, if necessary, 
preserve the peace, it would be the part of wisdom on our side to leave the matter 
where it is. Negotiation of the subject will not benefit Guatemala, and you may de- 
pend upon it that what we have already done in this direction has not tended to the 
increase of the cordial relations which I know it is so much your desire to cultivate 


with this nation.” 


Setior Herrera and Mr, Morgan.—Mr. Morgan was greatly 
embarrassed and often annoyed by the peculiar manner. in which 
Sefior Herrera conducted himself in Mexico during these critical 
moments. He not only went often to see Sefior Mariscal, with no 
other purpose than to increase the existing excitement and irritation, 
but he even proposed to him entirely new solutions of the difficulty, 
which were in conflict with the one accepted and recommended by 
Mr. Blaine at Guatemala’s request, and which had naturally the 
result of undermining that solution, 

Mr. Morgan complained to Mr. Blaine of Seiior Herrera’s inter- 
in the following passage of his letter, No. 232, of July 12, 


ference, 
1881:* 


‘*T informed Mr. Herrera that I had not received a telegram from you upon the 
subject. He said neither had he. He expressed to me his intention of going to see 
the President with the purpose of saying to him that unless the proposition which 
had been made, to submit the difference between the two countries to the arbitrament 
of the President of the United States was acceded to, he would leave the country and 
look to the United States for protection, and asked my advice on the matter.”’ 

‘*T replied that I could give him no official advice upon the subject of his seeing 
the President in person, instead of Sefior Mariscal, but I asked him, suppose the 
President replied to him that the alternative which he had presented amounted to a 
declaration of war, and that he accepted it, what would he say? And in respect of 
his saying that he would look to the United States for protection, I told him that it 
appeared to me that this might be looked upon as a threat which I did not think 
would be effective ; besides which, it was one which I did not think he was author- 
ized to make, for I understood that up to now, at least, the President of the United 
States, while he had offered to mediate between the two countries, had not coupled 
this offer with an announcement to Mexico that she must accept this mediation or 


fight.” 

Sefior Herrera informed Mr. Morgan that he had proposed to 
Sefior Mariscal that Guatemala should cede all claims to Chiapas 
and Soconusco, upon Mexico’s paying an indemnity to Guatemala 
therefor, and, commenting on that suggestion, Mr. Morgan ex- 
pressed himself in his letter to Mr. Blaine of August 25, 1881, as 
follows :+ 


‘In my opinion, Mr. Herrera made a mistake when he sought an interview with 
Sefior Mariscal, and he made a greater one when he allowed himself to make the 


* President’s Message, May 6, 1882, 48th Congress, rst Session, House of Representatives, 
Doc. No. 154, Mr. Morgan to Mr. Blaine, No. 232, July 12, 1881, page 31. 
+ Foreign Relations of the United States for 1881. Mr. Morgan to Mr. Blaine, No. 472 (259), 


August 25, 1881, page 802. 
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above proposition. Seiior Mariscal, when he told him his suggestions might be en- 
tertained, said so only that negotiations might be resumed between them. Mexico 
has no money with which to purchase anything. When she wants it she will take it ; 
and I submit to your better judgment whether, if the negotiations upon this subject 
are to be continued, Mr. Herrera should be advised to allow them to take their course, 
for you will, I think, readily perceive that if I make a proposition to the effect that 
the differences between the two countries be submitted to arbitration, and he makes a 
proposition to sell Guatemala’s rights, we are playing at cross-purposes.” 


Mr. Morgan naturally complained of the action of Guatemala, 
that while the acceptance of the arbitration offer made by the 
United States to Mexico was pending, Guatemala should propose a 
new basis of agreement to Mexico, in complete disregard of said 


offer, and he wrote to Mr. Blaine in his letter No. 304, Novem- 
ber 9, 1881, as follows: * 


‘* He (Sejior Herrera) said that there was no truth in the statement. He, however, 
in the course of conversation, said that there was a proposition pending by which 
Guatemala was to receive a certain sum of money from Mexico and a portion of terri- 
tory adjoining, as I understood him, British Honduras, and that, this agreed upon, 
surveyors were to be appointed upon whose report a boundary line between the two 
countries was to be established. I inquired of Sefior Herrera whether this did not 
show that negotiations were going on between him and Sefior Mariscal. His answer 
was evasive. I said to him I thought it was proper that I should know precisely how 
he was acting, as I considered it only due to my government that it should be in- 
formed of what was going on. 

“‘T called his attention to the fact that great offence had been taken by the Mex- 
ican Government and the people at the offer of mediation which had been suggested 
by the United States, and I said it appeared to me, if Guatemala was in earnest in 
asking for friendly assistance, she should not do anything until that proffered assist- 
ance had been definitely acted upon. At all events, I said to him I should inform 
you of the negotiations which were being carried on between them.” 


To show how easily even men of sense and impartiality can 
become excited in the discussion of diplomatic questions, I will 
copy the following words of Mr. Morgan addressed to Sefior 
Mariscal, as reported by him in his letter to Mr. Blaine, No. 272, 
September 22, 1881: + 

‘** Laughingly I said that if the Mexican appetite for conquest had been excited, 
it was probably fortunate for us that Guatemala, and not Texas, was the meat it 
craved.” 

Mr. Blaine’s Final Instructions.—When Mr, Blaine learned of the 
effect produced in Mexico by his offer of arbitration, and especially 
when he heard the Mexican side of the question, ably presented by 
Sefior Mariscal, he ought to have brought the matter to an end by 


* Foreign Relations of the United States for 1881. Mr. Morgan to Mr. Blaine, No. 418 (304), 
November g, 1881, page 813. 
+ Foreign Relations of the United States for 1881. 
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not pressing it any further, as it would have been too much to expect 
him to acknowledge frankly his mistake; but instead of acting so, he 
wrote another letter to Mr. Morgan, almost the last one he signed 
during his first term as Secretary of State, dated November 28, 
1881, which shows very plainly the great interest he took in that 
question, that his views had not been materially altered by the 
representation made by Mexico, and how profound was the pain 
caused by the conduct of the Mexican Government in declining to 
accept arbitration, and that he still was afraid of acts of aggression 
on the part of Mexico. 

Mr. Blaine closed his last letter of instructions to Mr. Morgan 
of November 28, 1881, with the following sentence: * 

“If this government is expected to infer from the language of Sefior Mariscal 
that the prospects of such a result is not agreeable to the policy of Mexico, and that 
the interest which the United States has always manifested in its consummation renders 
unwelcome the friendly intervention which we have offered, I can only say that it 
deepens the regret with which we will learn the decision of the Mexican Government, 
and compels me to declare that the Government of the United States will consider a 
hostile demonstration against Guatemala, for the avowed purpose or with the certain 
result of weakening her power in such an effort, as an act not in consonance with 
the position and character of Mexico, not in harmony with the friendly relations 


existing between us, and injurious to the best interests of all the republics of this 
continent.” 


Guatemala’s Last Effort.—Of course the Guatemalan Govern- 
ment was overjoyed at the action of the United States, both in 
the matter of the boundary question with Mexico and in the con- 
solidation of the Central American Republics; and, not satisfied 
with the services of Sefior Ubico alone, it sent to Washington as a 
special negotiator Sefor Montufar, who was considered to be one 
of the ablest men in Central America, and who had been for some 
time acting as Secretary of State of Guatemala. Sefior Montufar 
presented his credentials as Guatemalan Minister in special mis- 
sion, November 1, 1881, and continued to hold that office until 
January 2oth, 1882. When President Arthur’s administration was 
established Sefior Montufar was again received, on the 4th of April, 
1882, as the regular representative from Guatemala in Washington 
to succeed Sefior Ubico. 

During Mr. Blaine’s incumbency of the State Department and 
while Seftor Montufar was Guatemala’s envoy in special mission, the 
latter addressed three letters to Mr. Blaine, dated at Washington 
on the 2d, 7th and 21st of November, 1881, in which he discussed 


* Foreign Relations of the United States for 1881. Mr. Blaine to Mr. Morgan, No. 482 (198), 
November 28, 1881, page 817. 
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the boundary question between his country and Mexico, going into 
many details and making assertions which were altogether ground- 
less and which departed from the truth even in a greater degree 
than those contained in Sefior Ubico’s letter to Mr. Blaine of June 
15, 1881. The principal object of those letters was to show that 
Mexico was absorbing Guatemala by piecemeal, under the plea that 
the boundaries of Soconusco were indefinite; and that Mexico 
threatened to absorb in the same way the whole of Central 
America. What has already been said on this subject, and what 
has happened since, shows how groundless such assertions were. 


Friendly Settlement of the Boundary Question. —When the administra- 
tion changed in Washington and Mr. Blaine left the Cabinet, it was 
announced in the newspapers that the foreign policy of the United 
States had undergone a material change, especially in so far as the 
boundary question between Mexico and Guatemala and the union of 
the Central American States were concerned. Seiior Ubico could 
not believe this to be possible, and in a letter which he addressed 
to Mr. Frelinghuysen as Secretary of State on February 4, 1882,* 
he characterized the announcement as an error generally prevailing. 
He believed that the change, if any, would be in the form and man- 
ner of carrying out the national policy, and he demanded that the 
State Department ‘‘should transmit suitable explanations to Mr. 
Morgan and advise him (Sefior Ubico) of the purport of said ex- 
planations,” intimating, of course, that such explanations would be 
to the effect that the policy of this government as to the boundary 
question between Guatemala and Mexico had undergone no change. 

The new administration, established in Washington under Presi- 
dent Arthur, called to the State Department a man of conservative 
ideas, remarkable for his profound sense of justice, his fair-minded- 
ness and his honorable principles, who did not share Mr. Blaine’s 
view on that subject, but thought that the best policy for this Gov- 
ernment to pursue was to act as acommon friend of both countries, 
equally interested in the welfare of both Guatemala and of Mexico, 
and not to volunteer the arbitration of the President of the United 
States, unless both countries, equally interested in the affair, should 
jointly ask for it. This wise policy was much more successful in 
settling the question than Mr. Blaine’s had been, since his inter- 
ference only caused irritation and distrust; while Mr. Frelinghuysen’s 
policy brought about the honorable and amicable settlement of the 
question by President Barrios himself, as I will presently state. 


* President’s message of February 17, 1882. 


No. 18, Sefior Ubico to Mr. Frelinghuysen, February 
4, 1882, page 23. 
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When the Guatemalan Government learned that a change had 
really taken place in the foreign policy of this government, General 
Barrios could hardly believe it to be true, and being naturally very 
suspicious, he was afraid that he might be the subject of deception 
on the part of some one, and, possibly, of his own representatives in 
the United States, so, with a view to dispel all doubts and ascertain 
what was the real condition of things, he made up his mind to come 
to Washington, fully authorized by the Guatemalan Congress to 
settle the boundary question; and when he became satisfied that 
Guatemala could no longer count on the active interference in her 
behalf of the Government of the United States, he decided to sign 
with me, as the representative of Mexico, a preliminary agreement, 
which we executed in the City of New York on August 12th, 1892, 
in which he acknowledged on behalf of Guatemala, that Chiapas and 
Soconusco belonged to Mexico. That preliminary agreement was 
followed by the treaty of boundaries, signed at the City of Mexico 
on September 27th of that year. Ina paper recently published by 
me I related the details of that agreement, and here I will only say 
that this consummation is, I think, a conclusive proof of the rights 
of Mexico in the premises. 


V.—UNION OF THE CENTRAL AMERICAN STATES, 

The presentation of this case would not be complete if I failed 
to mention the other object which so greatly interested the Guate- 
malan Government, that is, the consolidation of the Central 
American Republics. As I have already stated, they remained 
united after their secession from Mexico, in 1823, until 1839, and 
during that period Central America was the scene of the wildest 
turbulence, disorder and civil war. The clashing of party interests, 
the adoption of popular institutions without the requisite political 
education, the personal ambition of the leaders and the conflicting 
interests of the different States, were the principal causes for such 
disturbances, and the situation finally became so untenable that 
all the States agreed to secede from the Central American Con- 
federacy, and since that time they have been comparatively at 
peace. 


Feeling in Central America about the Union.—It is true that none 
of the five Central American States is large enough to form an 
independent nation, and that they cannot expect to command 
great respect nor to exercise the influence to which they are entitled 


as long as they remain separated; while it is clearly to their 
convenience, and certainly to their interest, having similar con- 
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ditions and destinies, to form a consolidation among themselves, 
a thing which I am sure is one of the certainties in the near future; 
but its execution has, for the present, serious obstacles. 

Public opinion seems to be widely divided in Central America 
about the union. Some, although few, hold that it must be carried 
out by any means, including the use of force, while others, not very 
large in numbers, are entirely opposed to that view. A majority 
of the inhabitants, in my opinion, hold a conservative view, and 
are in favor of the union if it can be carried out by peaceful means 
and mutual concert, and provided the rights of the inhabitants are 
guaranteed in such a way that they will not be subject to the abuses 
which unfortunately have been so frequent in those States, 

Theoretically at least, the four other States of Central America 
are as anxious as Guatemala to unite under one government. They 
meet in conference for that purpose, sign treaties, accept prelimi- 
nary bases of union, and go so far as to fix a date when the perma- 
nent union shall take place; giving besides to all the citizens of the 
other republics the same rights as to their own citizens. But when 
the time comes to carry these solemn pledges into effect some of 
the States find a plausible excuse to back out; and the union has 
not, so far, been accomplished. 

If there are any two Central American States which ought to be 
united they are Costa Rica and Nicaragua, because there is more 
affinity between them than among the other States, they occupy 
contiguous territory, they have the great bond of union of their 
respective rights to the Nicaragua Canal, and they represent in Cen- 
tral America the element considered more antagonistic to Guate- 
mala, and notwithstanding all this, there are no signs that such a 
union is among the near possibilities; and, when these two States 
cannot unite and become one nation, the difficulties in the way of 
uniting the five Central American States are apparent. But the 
very question of the Nicaragua Canal seems to be a bone of conten- 
tion between these two States, as Costa Rica holds that under the 
boundary treaty of 1858, as interpreted by the award of President 
Cleveland, of 1888, the San Juan River is the dividing line, and the 
canal intends to use that river as its northern terminus, while Nic- 
aragua contends, as I understand, that Costa Rica has no rights to 
the canal. 

When a nation has enjoyed its independence, it is difficult that 
it should give it up and submit itself to be a portion of a larger 
nation, The experience of the Central American States during the 
existence of the United Province of Central America has not left 
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such memories as would make them very eager to renew that union. 
But the stumbling block, in my opinion, has been the preponder- 
ance of Guatemala over the other States, which would make the 
union practically the annexation to Guatemala of the other States. 
Some of them were in the enjoyment of personal rights that the 
people of Guatemala did not have, under the Government of Presi- 
dent Barrios, and it is not strange, therefore, that they were not 
disposed to give up their rights and liberties. There are other 
objections to the union, although of minor consequence, which 
were stated by Sefior Ubico in his letter to Mr. Blaine of June 22, 
1881, which I will presently quote. 

Guatemala being, next to Nicaragua, the largest of the five Cen- 
tral American States in superficial area and the largest in popula- 
tion—the number of her inhabitants being almost as large as that 
of all the other four States put together—the union would mean the 
absolute supremacy of Guatemala over the others, a result which 
they were not yet quite ready to accept. 

The idea has sometimes been suggested, with a view to diminish 
the power of Guatemala and establish a better equilibrium between 
all the Central American States, that Guatemala should be divided 
into two States, which would leave each of about the same size as 
the other four. But, in my opinion, this would not be an acceptable 
solution, because, while the purpose is to form a larger nation out 
of small States, it would be absurd to begin by subdividing one of 
them. Besides, Guatemala would naturally never consent to a sub- 
division of her territory, and even were that division accomplished 
it would not bring about the desired result, as the two Guatemalan 
States would in all probability act in concert in all cases affecting 
the union. 

It is not likely, in my opinion, that the union of the Central 
American States will take place until Guatemala has such an enlight- 
ened, just and patriotic government as to inspire the other States 
with confidence in her fairness, justice and high-minded views, and 
thus make it clearly to their interest to sacrifice their respective 
independence for the purpose of constituting a greater nation, 
as members of which they would enjoy more advantages than they 
do now, and until the union is made in such manner as to insure 
as far as possible the rights of property and liberty of the inhabit- 
ants and the independence of the States in their home concerns. 
Fortunately, the administration of General Reyna Barrios has inau- 
gurated an enlightened policy which may be the beginning of such 
an era, 
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Negotiations in Washington about the Central American Union.— 
The preceding concise remarks about the question of uniting the 
five Central American States into one nation will make it easier to 
appreciate what took place in Washington about this subject in June, 
1881. After Sefior Ubico’s interview with the President and Mr. 
Blaine, when the former expressed his desire that the consolidation 
of the Central American States should take place during his admin- 
istration, as stated before, he sent to Mr. Blaine an official letter 
on the subject, to which I have already alluded, dated at New York, 
June 22, 1881, which was remarkable for the many important admis- 
sions it contained; and he also submitted a memorandum of a treaty 
between Guatemala and the United States, under which the union 
should be accomplished. Sefior Ubico stated in that letter that 
there were many obstacles to the union, but he only mentioned 
two: First, the selfish interest of many men and their attachment 
to high-sounding titles and honors, which would disappear with the 
small governments; and, second, the certainty that all the bad ele- 
ments existing in the country would combine against any attempt 
to realize’the union; but, in my opinion, he failed to mention the 
real difficulties of the undertaking. While there might be opposi- 
tion to the union from the presidential incumbents and other high 
functionaries of the other four Central American States, an objec- 
tion which Guatemala has tried to overcome by proposing that the 
President of each State should act consecutively as President of the 
Union for one term, it would have been folly to attribute to that 
reason alone the failure of the manyand earnest efforts made to 
attain that end. 

Setior Ubico understood perfectly well that the union of the 
Central American States, as it was then intended to be carried 
out, and as General Barrios tried to carry it out some time later, 
meant the annexation to Guatemala of the other four Central 
American States, and so he stated in the following passage of his 
letter to Mr. Blaine of June 22, 1881: * 

‘* Guatemala, from the fact of its having more than half of the population of Cen- 
tral America, and of its having enjoyed peace, but with one short interruption, during 
the last thirty years, possessing further more elements of all kinds than any one or 
even all of her sister republics, and being governed by men who are respected all 
through the land, is the only one of the Central American republics able to carry out 
this work into execution. ‘The Governments of Salvador and Honduras are her warm 
friends, so that it may be said that Guatemala can speak also for the governments of 


the two last mentioned republics.” 


* Foreign Relations of the United States for 1881. Seftor Ubico to Mr. Blaine, No. 380, June 22 
1881, page 601. 
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The idea entertained by Guatemala that she represented all the 
Central American republics was so strong that one of her diplomatic 
representatives in Washington, Sefior Don Francisco Lainfiesta, 
who represented at the same time Salvador and Honduras, had 
printed on his official cards the heading, ‘‘ Legacion Centroameri- 
cana” (Central American Legation), notwithstanding that it had 
not been customary to put any heading on such cards; besides 
which, the title was incorrect, as there was no nation called Central 
America, and he could not represent what did not exist. 

The Guatemalan Government was well aware that the union of 
the Central American republics could not then be accomplished 
without the material assistance of a strong foreign government, 
that is, without coercing the States intended to form that union. 
Sefior Ubico clearly admitted this in his letter to Mr. Blaine of 
June 22, 1881, just quoted, in the following terms: 

‘‘As matters stand to-day the work could be achieved without any foreign aid, 
for the party'is strong enough and powerful enough for that, but it would require 
great sacrifices from the land and the loss of human life. The help and influence of 
a strong foreign government are therefore needed. They would act by their presence 
alone, and by their moral weight would quickly and favorably decide the question. 
That government can be no other than the United States.” 

There does not appear among the official documents published by 
the United States Government any answer to the foregoing letter of 
Sefior Ubico’s, but an answer, if not given, was hardly necessary, as 
Mr. Blaine was so anxious to set forth the President’s views on the 
projected Central American Union that he did so, even before re- 
ceiving Sefior Ubico’s special letter on that subject. That letter 
of Sefior Ubico’s was, as I have already mentioned, dated at New 
York on the 22d of June, 1881; and Mr. Blaine had already said in 
his letter of June 16th, in answer to Sefior Ubico’s letter of the day 
before, which related only to the boundary question with Mexico 
and did not touch upon the other subject, the following: * 

‘*Tt (the Government of the United States) is especially anxious in the pursuance 
of this broad policy, to see the Central American republics more securely joined than 
they have been of late years in protection of their common interests. It feels that 
anything that may lessen the good will and harmony so much to be desired between 
the republics of the American isthmus, must in the end disastrously affect their 
mutual well-being. The responsibility for the maintenance of this common attitude 
of united strength is, in the President’s conception, shared by all, and rests no less 

upon the strong states than upon the weak.” 


Even after Mr. Blaine had learned that the arbitration of the 


* Foreign Relations of the United States for 1881. Mr. Blaine to Sefior Ubico, No. 378, June 16, 
1881, page 599. 
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President of the United States had not been accepted by Mexico, 
he still showed the greatest interest in the consolidation of the 
Central American States, and in his last letter to Mr. Morgan of 
November 28, 1881, in which he reviewed the whole question, that 
is, inso far as it concerned his own position and the objections pre- 
sented by Mexico, he said with reference to the union: * 

**But in reference to the union of the Central American republics under one 
federal government, the United States is ready to avow that no subject appeals more 
strongly to its sympathy nor more decidedly to its judgment; nor is this a new policy. 
For many years this government has urged upon the Central American States the 
importance of such a union to the creation of a well-ordered and constitutionally 
governed republic, and our minisiers have been instructed to impress this upon the 
individual governments to which they have been accredited, and to the Central Amer- 
ican statesmen with whom they have been associated. As we have always cherished 
the belief that in this effort we had the sincere sympathy and cordial co-operation of 
the Mexican Government, under the conviction that the future of the people of Central 
America was absolutely dependent upon the establishment of a federal government 
which would give strength abroad and maintain peace at home, our chief motive in 
the recent communications to Mexico was to prevent the diminution, either political 
or territorial, of any one of these states, or the disturbance of their exterior relations, 
in order that, trusting to the joining aid and friendship of Mexico and the United 
States, they might be encouraged to persist in their effort to establish a government 
which would, both for their advantage and ours, represent their combined wealth, in- 
telligence and character.” 

The diplomatic representatives of the United States in Central 
America have naturally always assisted Guatemala in her efforts to 
establish the Union. For several years the same representative 
was accredited to the five Central American States, with residence 
at the City of Guatemala. As Guatemala is the largest of those 
States in population and wealth and its capital the largest and most 
comfortable city in Central America, they naturally preferred to 
remain there, and seldom, if ever, visited the other States. The 
result was, that the Guatemalan statesmen, who are able men, of 
great adroitness and exceedingly plausible, always influence in favor 
of Guatemala the representatives of the United States, and asa 
consequence of this the latter were always ready, generally in per- 
fect good faith, to espouse Guatemala’s cause, to the detriment of 
the other States, of which they knew comparatively little, and some 
of them, like Mr. Logan, did so very ably and successfully. 

The interests of the United States would, in my opinion, be 
better subserved, if it had a representative in each of these States, 
as in that case it could better understand their relative conditions 


* Foreign Relations of the United States for 1881. Mr. Blaine to Mr. Morgan, No. 482 (198) 
November 28, 1881, page 816, 
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and interests. The Act of Congress of July 16, 1892, which estab- 
lished a legation for Guatemala and Honduras, and another for 
Nicaragua, Costa Rica and Salvador, was a step in the right direc- 
tion. 


General Barrios Undertook to Form the Union by Force.—The union 
of the Central American States, as it was contemplated by Presi- 
dent Barrios of Guatemala, in 1881, and as he tried to carry it out 
in April, 1885, was almost, if not quite, impossible. He ruled 
Guatemala with an iron hand, and took particular pleasure in 
humiliating and vexing the higher classes and the most prominent 
citizens, and no one considered his life or his property safe under 
his rule; while some of the other States were blessed with govern- 
ments which in some cases managed public affairs honestly, which 
had generally some respect for life and property, and which allowed 
the enjoyment of some liberties, such as free speech and a com- 
paratively free press, liberties which were entirely ignored in 
Guatemala. 

General Barrios was a truly remarkable man. While he ruled 
Guatemala with an iron hand and did many things which would 
mark him as a tyrant of the worst kind, ignoring completely the 
rights of the people and especially of the higher classes, he had 
some remarkable traits of character which enabled him to accomplish 
a great deal of good for his country. He had an indomitable will, 
and he was earnestly desirous of promoting education and public 
improvements; and his especial aim was to destroy the power of 
the church or conservative party, which was as strong in Guatemala 
as it had ever been in Mexico, and this explains why he never lost 
any opportunity to humiliate the higher classes, which constituted the 
stronghold of that party. The time has not yet come to pass an 
impartial judgment on his administration, but, while he had a great 
many faults, I think he possessed also many redeeming qualities. 

Salvador and Honduras, being the States nearest to Guatemala, 
and smaller than herself, had always been more or less under her 
control. Under President Barrios’ rule, Guatemala designated 
the President of each of those States, and in that way actually con- 
trolled them, a statement corroborated by a passage of Sefior 
Ubico’s letter to Mr. Blaine of June 22, 1881, which I shall 
presently quote.* - For the same reason Salvador and Honduras 
were generally represented at Washington by the Minister from 
Guatemala. 


* Foreign Relations of the United States for 1881. Sefior Ubico to Mr. Blaine, No, 380, June 
22, 1881, page 600, 
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When a President came into power in either Salvador or Hon- 
duras who was not subservient to General Barrios, all he had to 
do was to assist the new ruler’s political enemies—always plenty 
and ready—without openly committing himself, and a revolution 
was at once inaugurated which ended with the overthrow of the 
recalcitrant President and the establishment of a President who 
owed his office to Guatemala’s assistance and had to be subservient 
to her ruler. If the new President showed any signs of independ- 
ence, he was summarily and easily overthrown by the same process 
that he had used to overthrow his predecessor. 

Perhaps, in the then existing conditions of things in Central 
America, President Barrios believed that he was bound to act thus 
in self-defence; because if a Government were established in Sal- 
vador or Honduras, which was not partial, or at least friendly to 
Guatemala, it might assist the Guatemalan refugees and malcontents 
to overthrow the Guatemalan Government, just as Guatemala had 
done towards her neighboring States. 

But even Salvador and Honduras had at that time far better 
governments than Guatemala, so far as respect for life and prop- 
erty and the enjoyment of certain liberties were concerned, be- 
cause General Barrios could not interfere in all the details of the 
internal administration of those States, and because, at least, in 
Salvador, although a large portion of its inhabitants are Indians, 
a great many of them are small land-owners and, having some 
education, would not stand an arbitrary government which would 
trample upon their rights and destroy their liberties. 

What occurred in the case of Salvador, when General Barrios 
tried to force the Union upon the other States and which I will 
presently mention, shows the correctness of this statement. 

The truth was that the union of the Central American States 
meant, during General Barrios’ régime, the annexation to Guate- 
mala of the other four States and the extension to them of his own 
arbitrary rule—a result which they dreaded exceedingly, and they 
therefore decided to fight it to the bitter end, as was shown in the 
case of Salvador. 

When General Barrios became satisfied, after the change of 
administration at Washington, that he could not have the active 
support of the United States in the annexation to Guatemala of the 
other Central American States, or the consolidation of Central 
America, as it was then called, relying on the support-of Salvador 
and Honduras which were pledged to him because their Presidents 
had been placed in power by himself, he obtained from the Guate- 
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malan Congress a decree on March 6, 1885, establishing the Cen- 
tral American Union under a military chief with supreme command, 
that chief being of course General Barrios himself, without the other 
States having been represented or heard on the subject, and treat- 
ing as traitors all those who should oppose that scheme. 

Before General Barrios took that step he had received the most 
formal pledge from President Zaldivar, of Salvador, that he would 
follow his lead in proclaiming the union by force of the Central 
American States; but, when Zaldivar tried to comply with his 
promises, the whole people rose like one man to resist such a course, 
and he was forced to oppose General Barrios, who, incensed at 
what he considered an act of treachery and desiring to punish it, 
marched against San Salvador, defeated Zaldivar’s forces at El Coco, 
and was killed at the Battle of Chalchuapa on April 2, 1895. 

Nicaragua and Costa Rica, considering themselves especially 
threatened bya war of conquest on the part of Guatemala, prepared 
for the struggle and joined Salvador in an alliance signed at Santa 
Ana to resist his invasion and forces from Nicaragua and Costa 
Rica invaded Honduras, thus preventing President Bogran, who 
had been installed by General Barrios and was acting in concert 
with him, from aiding him when the crisis came; and after Bogran 
heard of Barrios’ death at Chalchuapa he allowed the allied forces 
to pass through Honduras territory to the seat of war. Notwith- 
standing that Guatemala was by far stronger than Salvador, the 
Salvadorians resisted her armies so effectually, as to defeat Guate- 
mala by the death of General Barrios, and consequently the plan of 
consolidation, This is a conclusive proof of the feelings and views 
of the Central American States toward the union when intended to 
be carried out by force. 


Present Condition of the Central American Union.—The first step 
towards a peaceful union was the organization of the Greater Re- 
public of Central America, agreed upon, July 20, 1895, by the Treaty 
signed at Amapala, between the Republics of Salvador, Nicaragua 
and Honduras, providing for the appointment of a Diet, to be com- 
posed of one representative from each State, to conduct the foreign 
relations of the three, each State being independent in its internal 
concerns. It is to be hoped that the success of this first step will 
pave the way for the final consolidation of the Central American 
States. 

The establishment of the Greater Republic of Central America, 
as accomplished by the Treaty of Amapala, was understood by 
some to be a defensive alliance of Salvador, Honduras and Nica- 
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ragua against encroachments from the other Central American 
States, very likely because at that time those States feared the 
interference of Guatemala in their internal affairs, although Presi- 
dent Reyna Barrios had carefully abstained from all interference. 

It has also been intimated that the controlling reason for the estab- 
lishment of the Greater Republic was the desire of the three States 
forming it to assist each other in the preservation of internal peace, 
suppressing any revolutionary outbreaks against the existing Gov- 
ernments, an assistance which could be more readily and_properly 
imparted and obtained if the three States formed a common Nation. 

Perhaps this object, as well as the purpose of forming a defensive 
alliance against aggressions from the other Central American States, 
decided the quasi union agreed upon by the treaty of Amapala; but 
if so it would show that the idea of a real union was not the main 
one. 

Since this paper was written an important event has taken place 
in Central America, namely, the treaty signed at the City of Guate- 
mala on June 15, 1897, by a Congress of Central American jurists, 
who had met there with the purpose of coming to an agreement 
about matters of judicial legislation, and who finally agreed to make 
a preliminary union of the five Central American States, for the pur- 
pose of being represented abroad, keeping for the present their own 
independence in internal affairs. It was agreed upon that the Presi- 
dent of each of the five Central American States should fill for one 
year the office of President of the Union, following the aiphabetical 
order of the names and the respective countries, and he should 
have a Federal Council composed of two representatives from each 
State, who would act as his Secretaries; and this is undoubtedly a 
great step towards the final consolidation of those States. 

Everything looked as if now there was really the purpose of 
making a preliminary union; but there is reason to doubt whether 
this attempt will be successful, since the Diet of the Greater Re- 
public of Central America, in submitting the treaty of union to the 
three States forming that Republic, made amendments to the same 
which are supposed not to be acceptable to the other States and 
which give room to doubt that the union is earnestly desired. 

I have no doubt that the wise, enlightened and progressive policy 
of General Reyna Barrios, President of Guatemala, who has kept his 
country aloof from all complications among the other Central 
American States, even with his neighbors, Honduras and Salvador, 
and has guaranteed life and property in his own country, earnestly 
promoting important and expensive public improvements, has hada 
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great deal to do with the final agreement which has just been signed, 
as they now realize that a union with Guatemala will not have the 
objections that they apprehended before. It is to be hoped that 
this union will be the beginning of the complete consolidation of 
those States. 


VI.—CoNCLUDING REMARKS. 


I consider the boundary question between Mexico and Guate- 
mala an incident of so much importance that I would have given 
to the public a review of the case long before this; but I was 
afraid that, the facts being so recent, there might still exist some 
feeling that it might be inopportune to present it in such a way as 
would be fair to all concerned, living or dead; and that, notwith- 
standing that one of my main objects was to dispel the impression 
prevailing in Mexico about Mr. Blaine’s feelings towards us. After 
the lapse of over sixteen years, and over thirteen-years since the 
question was finally settled between the two interested countries, 
and when most of the public men concerned have disappeared, I 
think the time has come to review the events without any danger 
of being considered prejudiced or unjust towards any one, or as 
having any other object in view than that of making a fair, impartial] 
and complete presentation of this complex question in all its 
bearings, for the purpose of drawing from it useful lessons for the 
future, and dispelling prevailing errors about Mr. Blaine’s feelings 
regarding Mexico. 

There is another incident, of lesser consequence, but one that is 
not without interest, connected with this question and very credit- 
able to Mr. Blaine, which I will mention before concluding this 
paper. I arrived at Washington, as the official representative of 
Mexico, early in March, 1882, soon after Mr. Blaine had left the 
Cabinet of President Arthur, and it became my duty to defend my 
country’s cause, and to show the weakness of Mr. Blaine’s posi- 
tion in our boundary question with Guatemala, and this duty I tried 
to fulfil to the best of my ability. I had had the pleasure of know- 
ing Mr. Blaine during my former residence in Washington, from 
1859 to 1868, while he was a leading member of Congress from 
Maine, and long before he became more prominent as Speaker of 
the House of Representatives and as a Presidential candidate; but 
my acquaintance with him had been slight; and finding on my 
return that owing to political differences, a breach had occurred 
between him and General Grant, for whom I had a strong personal 
attachment, and to whom I felt under great obligations, I was not 
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very anxious to renew or strengthen my relations with Mr. Blaine. 
Besides, Mr. Blaine was then very little in Washington, and I had 
but few opportunities of coming in contact with him before Mr. 
Harrison was elected President of the United States, and Mr. 
Blaine became his Secretary of State. 

As my course towards Mr. Blaine had not been ‘particularly 
friendly, and as he might have taken exceptions to it, I thought that 
my first duty, after he became Secretary of State, was to explain 
to him my position, with the view, if he felt himself aggrieved by 
my conduct, of asking the Mexican Government to relieve me and 
send some one in my place who would be acceptable to him. There- 
fore, soon after Mr. Blaine took charge of the State Department, I 
availed myself of the first suitable opportunity, which occurred, I 
think, about the 28th of March, 1889, to have a full explanation 
with him, I then told him exactly what was the position I had 
taken in regard to his course towards Mexico, during his former 
administration of the Department of State. In my conversation I 
referred, of course, to his letter of instructions to Mr. Morgan of 
July 16, 1881, so often quoted here, and I spoke to him very much 
in the same manner that I have stated in this paper, without enter- 
ing into so many details, but in as concise, mild and respectful 
language as I could possibly use. He thought that I was mistaken 
in my statement of facts, but I had been careful to take with me a 
copy of the book in which his letter of instructions had been pub- 
lished, and when I read its first paragraph he was satisfied that 
I was right. The promptness and sincerity with which he replied 
to my intimation that if he thought I had done him wrong, I would 
ask for my withdrawal from Washington, were very much to his 
credit. He said that he desired me to remain, and that he thought 
I had only done my duty in the course I had taken in relation to the 
boundary question. Iam glad to say that from that time my rela- 
tions with Mr. Blaine were of the most cordial and pleasant char- 
acter, and that while he remained in the Department of State we 
never had even the shadow of an unpleasantness or difficulty of 
any kind whatsoever, notwithstanding the difficult question which 
came up later on between our respective countries. 

In writing this paper, therefore, it has not been my purpose to 
criticise Mr. Blaine or any one else, and much less to show an un- 
friendly feeling toward any one. In so far as Mr. Blaine is con- 
cerned, I feel, on the contrary, under great obligations to him for 
the very kind, confidential and generous manner in which he treated 
me, while he was Secretary of State under President Harrison; 
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and, far from having any ill-feeling toward him, I am an enthusi- 
astic admirer of his many high and noble personal qualities, which 
made him preéminent among the public men of this great country, 
and I should consider it a privilege if my testimony could, in any 
instance, serve to clear his name from unjust aspersions cast upon 
it by those ignorant of his motives, and I feel satisfied that the 
misunderstanding prevailing in Mexico will be dispelled when this 
paper is read. To do this, I feel, is to render a service to this 
country and to her sister republics of this continent. If I have 
succeeded in any degree in accomplishing this purpose, I shall be 
more than compensated for the time employed in writing this 
paper. M. ROMERO. 
WASHINGTON, JULY 31, 1897. 


(Foot Nore + To PaGE 296.)—I think it due to Mr. Blaine to insert here extracts from his 
Biography by Miss Dodge, a relative of his, which I understand was revised by himself, and which 
gives his views on this subject, coinciding with what I have said in this papef. I take, therefore, from 
the “‘ Biography of James G. Blaine, by Gail Hamilton”’ the following extracts, Chapter XVI., pages 
505, 510 and 511: 

But first must be peace. This, Mr. Blaine believed could be accomplished only by the aid of our 
own country, which must at once abandon her attitude of segregation and isolation, and assume the 
fraternal relations and responsibilities of a nation not only the most powerful of the Western Hemi- 
sphere, but the founder and, in some sense, the guarantor and guardian of Republican principles on 
the American continent. European powers had been interested in promoting strife between the Spanish 
American countries. Weak Southern republics were in European toils, unwilling victims, unwitting 
accomplices of those who had no interest in republics save to wrest from them personal gain ; whose 
object was to foment the discord which it was our advantage to allay. Mr. Blaine’s purpose was to 
consolidate their interests and conciliate their friendship with the strong republic of the North,—ulti- 
mately building up by the natural alliances of mental activity, comfort and culture, a continental system 
of governments by the people and for the people, in which the United States should hold the first place 
because first in the confidence of all. His aspiration was to win for our country the primacy of peace, 
otherwhere sought through war. He believed the time had fully come to establish and perpetuate the 
Republic of God to show that the path of prosperity need not be a way of blood and tears, but lies 
along the prosperity and happiness of other nations. . . . 

To the new administration which had just come into power in Mexico, the new administration of 
the North sent cordial congratulations, desiring that the ties of commercial and industrial interchange 
should be so continued and increased as to strengthen the mutual good will of the two countries, and 
that the development of Mexican resources, even by coéperation of United States citizens, should be 
for the primary benefit of the Mexican people themselves, recognizing in the independence and integrity 
of the Mexican nation a natural finality which enabled both republics to unite in a closer union of 
political sympathy and friendship. 

Trouble having arisen between Mexico and Guatemala on a question of boundaries, the latter State 
asked the good offices of this Government as the natural protector of Republican interests. They were 
promptly and warmly rendered. The unselfishness of American interposition was illustrated by the 
support which the United States had freely lent to Mexico even when we were engaged in a desperate 
domestic struggle, and only that broader selfishness was appealed to which involves the benefit of all in 
the benefit of one. To uphold strong Republican governments in Spanish America, and to cement the 
natural union of these Republics against the tendencies of other and distant forms of government, was 
avowed to be the cherished plan of the President; and the strength, the generosity, and the friendliness 
of Mexico were alike and earnestly addressed in favor of a settlement of differences by diplomacy or by 
arbitration rather than by the conflict of arms. Mexico was reminded that the two governments acting 
in cordial harmony could induce all other independent governments of North and South America to aid 
in fixing the policy of peace forever between nations of the Western Hemisphere. With or without the 
coéperation of Mexico, this Government announced its determination to continue the policy of peace. 

When the Guatemalan Envoy was presented to the President, complimentary reference was made 
to his family, honorably distinguished at the siege of Saragossa, and the President expressed his great 
personal and official interest in the reunion of Central America, and his hope to see its accomplishment 
during his own administration. 
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AMERICAN ASSOCIATION. 


The forty-sixth meeting of the American Association for the 
Advancement of Science was held in Detroit, beginning with the 
Council Meeting on August 7th and continuing throughout the fol- 
lowing week, 

Owing to the decease of the retiring President, Professor 
Edward D. Cope, and the absence on account of illness of the 
President-elect, Professor Wolcott Gibbs, of Harvard University, 
the senior Vice-President Professor W J McGee presided as acting- 
President during the meeting. His Honor Mayor Maybury and 
Hon. Thomas Palmer delivered addresses of welcome to the Asso- 
ciation, to which acting-President McGee responded. The meet- 
ing was important scientifically and delightful socially. About 
twenty foreign guests were present, members of the British Associ- 
ation, which held its meeting in Toronto the following week. 

On Monday evening, at the time and place when the retiring 
President’s address would have been given, Professor Theodore 
Gill, of Washington, delivered a memorial address on the life and 
work of Professor Edward D. Cope. The important part which 
Professor Cope had taken in researches relating to the vertebrate 
paleontology of America was reviewed, and his work was compared 
with that of Cuvier, Owen and Huxley. 

Professor W J McGee, of Washington, delivered his Vice- 
Presidential address before the Section of Anthropology on the 
subject of ‘‘ The Science of Humanity.” ‘‘The chief subject of 
thought among all races,” he said, ‘tis humanity in some of its 
numberless aspects.”’ In tracing the origin and development of 
the science of anthropology, which includes the ‘‘ Science of 
Humanity,” he stated that mathematics is the oldest of the sciences 
and began before history. Astronomy was nearly contempora- 
neous; then followed physics and chemistry. These four branches 
of knowledge, for many years, constituted science. Later, atten- 
tion was attracted by things nearer to’mankind, and thus botany 
and zodlogy arose. As a rule observation and research, in all 
branches of science, begin with the rare, the remote, and the 
abnormal, and develop toward the common, the near, and the 
normal. ‘Thus it is within a generation or two that the plants and 
animals, which supply mankind with food and clothing and other 
necessities and conveniences of life, have been subjected to scientific 
331 
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research. Geology, he said, began soon after botany and zodlogy 
with the study of rare minerals and the ancient rocks of remote 
mountains; and last of all, man himself became the object of 
scientific research. Here, too, the science began with the study of 
the savage, the native of distant lands, and the physically abnormal. 

In the earlier classifications, the study of anthropology was 
based on bodily or somatic features, while the more advanced 
among current classifications rest either on collective attributes or 
on the activities of the human groups—. ¢., the older classifications 
indicate what men are, the newer indicate what men do. Professor 
McGee classes somatology, ethnology and psychology under physical 
anthropology,—the science which treats of man as an animal. He 
admits, however, that psychology ‘‘ pushes beyond the domain of 
biology.” The branches which relate to the intellectual side of 
man he enumerates as follows: ‘‘ The fine arts or esthetics, giving 
basis for Esthetology; industries, forming the object-matter of 
Technology; organizations or institutions, affording foundation for 
Sociology; language and literature with their science of Philology; 
and the great plasma of knowledge, forming the ill-defined but all- 
important object-matter of Sophiology.” He called attention to 
the fact that these five branches had recently been combined under 
the term ‘‘ Demonomy,” and this system of organized knowledge, 
he thinks, may fitly be designated the ‘‘ Science of Humanity.”” In 
the words of the author: ‘‘ The importance and distinction of 
humanity are indeed such that it behooves naturalists to reorganize 
a fourth realm or world—to extend science from the realms of the 
mineral, the vegetable, and the animal into the incomparably 
broader and richer realm of the purely human; and this extension 
is the chief end of modern Anthropology.” 

Miss Alice C. Fletcher read a paper in Section H, giving the 
results of her investigations on the ‘‘ Import of the Totem” among 
the Omaha Indians. ‘‘There are two classes of totems known 
among the Omahas: the personal, belonging to the individual; and 
the social, that of societies and gentes.’”’ Among these Indians 
the totem is not inherited from ancestors nor bestowed by any 
living person, but is obtained through a revelation which comes to 
the individual in a vision, after a period of solitary fasting and 
prayer. The object that is revealed to him is ‘‘ever after the most 
sacred thing he can ever possess, for by it his own powers are so 
reinforced as to give him success as a hunter, victory as a warrior, 
and even the power to see into the future.” The Indian believes 
that all objects, animate or inanimate, have a continuous life and an 
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intelligent will power. He believes that this will power is able ‘‘ to 
make or bring to pass,’’ and he names it ‘*‘ Wa-kon-da and offers his 
prayers to it.’’ Miss Fletcher’s researches have yielded no evi- 
dence that he regards this power as a supreme being or that he has 
‘*ever conceived of a single great ruling spirit.” The author re- 
ferred to the firm belief of the Indian in will power; she described 
his custom of singing certain songs by which thought and will 
could be projected to help a friend or harm a foe; she said that the 
members of the Hon-he-wachi Society were in the habit of direct- 
ing their combined will power against an obnoxious person in the 
tribe for his destruction. Believing as he does that all objects in 
nature have this power in some form, the Indian prays to the wind 
for health, to the stone for strength, to the elk for speed, and so on. 
The significance of the totem of a society was the grouping together 
of those who had received similar visions. Inthe gentes it meant 
that ‘‘the individual belonged to a definite kinship group, from 
which he could never sever himself without incurring supernatural 


punishment.” The name of a gens indicated its totem. 
Mrs. Zelia Nuttall of Dresden sent to the meeting a paper on 
‘‘Ancient Mexican Superstitions.” In this paper she expressed 


regret that the exhibition of microcephalous idiots, natives of Cen- 
tral America, advertised as the last living representatives of the 
Aztec race, had given to the world the erroneous idea that this race 
was a hideous one and now extinct. Four-sevenths of the popula- 
tions of Mexico is Indian, and the Aztec race is represented by 
thousands endowed with fine physique and intelligence. Fray 
Diego Duran, a Spanish monk who spent his life among the Indians 
of Mexico, speaks of these Aztecs as belonging to the most polished 
or cultured race; he speaks of the strong love of the parents for 
their children; and refers to their earnestness in braving indescrib- 
able sufferings to obtain immortality for their souls in the heavenly 
‘*Mansion of the Sun.” The human sacrifices practiced by the 
ancient Mexicans have been exaggerated, and these sacrifices 
were performed as religious ceremonies, ‘‘deemed so solemn and 
holy that it could be worthily performed by the high priest only, 
in the presence of an awe-stricken community.” This is ‘‘ the 
only blot or defect which the Spaniards were able to detect in a 
civilization which was so admirably organized in every other way.” 

The superstitions and folk-lore collected by the old Spanish 
authors are interesting as giving glimpses of every-day life in the 
Mexican household before the arrival of the Spaniards. From her 
study of these old Spanish writers, Mrs. Nuttall describes many of 
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the customs of the Aztecs; such as, the offering of libations and 
food to the god of fire before eating and drinking and when enter- 
ing a new house; and the ceremony called, ‘‘ eating the earth in 
honor of the gods”’—bending low and touching the ground with 
either the index or middle finger and carrying it to the tongue and 
licking it—which they performed on entering a sacred temple, on 
entering their own homes, and when taking an oath. 

Vice-President I. C. White’s address, before the Section of 
Geology and Geography, was a carefully considered account of the 
Pittsburgh Coal Beds, which stand preéminent among the mineral 
deposits of the great Appalachian field, and are regarded as ‘‘the 
last of the great coal-making epochs of carboniferous time.” In 
area of marketable coal this bed in Pennsylvania, Ohio, West 
Virginia and Maryland is probably about 6,000 or 7,000 square 
miles. 

The problem of the Great Lakes was treated in an interesting 
manner by Professor H. L. Fairchild, Dr. J. W. Spencer, Messrs. 
Frank Leverett, G. K. Gilbert and F. B. Taylor. Several state- 
ments of popular interest were made, during the reading of these 
papers. Investigations have proved that before the glacial period 
the region of the Great Lakes presented geographical features sim- 
ilar to those of the country south of them to-day. In those days 
the water courses flowed mostly toward the north. There were no 
great lakes. The measurements of the U. S. Geological Survey 
show a rising of the land at the north and northeast as compared to 
that at the south and southwest. The whole lake region is being 
tilted toward the south-southwest. The land at the northern shores 
rises five inches in a century. The mean level of the water of Lake 
Michigan at Chicago rises at the rate of ten inches in a century. It 
is estimated that in about 3,000 years the Niagara River will run 
dry, and all the waters of the Great Lakes will flow over Detroit 
and Chicago and empty into the Mississippi River. 

One of the most interesting events of the meeting was the 
symposium on the subject of Early Man in the Delaware Valley 
held at a joint session of the Sections of Geology and Geography 
and Anthropology. Mr. G. N. Knapp and Mr. H. B. Kummel gave 
papers on the geological side of the question, declaring their 
opinion that the deposit at Trenton where the chipped argillite 
implements are found is of ‘‘ wind origin,” having accumulated 
since the river had cut its trench below the level of the upper 
Trenton terrace. It was admitted that this theory was open to 
some difficulties and not capable of absolute demonstration. 
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The Chair then called upon Professor F. W. Putnam to open the 
discussion of the session by the presentation of his paper on ‘‘ Early 
Man of the Delaware Valley,” giving a general statement of the 
work that has been donein the valley. Professor Putnam first made 
allusion to Dr. C. C. Abbott who, as far back as 1869, published an 
account of the finding of implements in the gravels at Trenton, New 
Jersey. At first these implements were accepted as being of the 
same character as those found in the gravels of the Old World. 
Afterward the theory was advanced that these implements were 
simply rejects from the manufacture of implements of a higher 
character. Then geologists began to express doubts about the 
age of the gravel; and certain parties claimed that the implements 
had been found on the surface, or if in the gravel that they got 
there by accident. ‘* Then the discussion grew a little warm; then 
a little warmer; finally it got very hot, and personalities crawled 
into it.” 

Professor Putnam, himself, has made several examinations of the 
Trenton gravels, and in 1876 he succeeded in finding one of the rude 
argillite implements directly back of a boulder in what he still con- 
siders undisturbed gravel. Then a second discussion of the ques- 
tion of early man in the Delaware Valley arose. In 1883 Dr. Abbott 
published a statement that while in the first foot of the surface soil 
there is to be found a large number of implements made of chert, 
quartz and jasper, as well as various objects belonging to the recent 
Indian occupation, in the lower undisturbed soil there is to be found 
a large number of implements made of argillite and seldom those 
made of any other material. Professor Putnam considers that ‘‘ the 
accumulation of evidence of the existence of what might be called 
an argillite period before the time of the Indian occupation has been 
going on from the time Dr. Abbott first mentioned the subject. 
Thousands of these argillite implements have been collected, and in 
the Peabody Museum you may see large collections representing 
respectively the argillite period and the Indian period.” Professor 
Putnam has directed exploration in the gravels of Trenton for about 
twenty years. Several thousand dollars have been contributed by 
friends of scientific research for this work, which was first carried 
on for the Peabody Museum, then for the World’s Columbian Ex- 
position, then again for the Peabody Museum, and for the past year 
through the liberality of the Duke of Loubat for the American 
Museum of Natural History. For several years Mr. Ernest Volk 
has been in charge of the work at Trenton. Professor Putnam de- 
scribed in detail the explorations in Lalor Field, situated on a bluff 
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on the limits of Trenton, where trenches have been dug over half a 
mile in length and fifty feet in width. At this place, by invitation of 
Professor Putnam, three meetings of archeologists and geologists 
took place in June and July of this year for the purpose of witness- 
ing the digging of trenches and of making personal examinations of 
the deposits and their contents. Professor Putnam stated that he 
was intentionally absent from these meetings in order that the mem- 
bers of the parties might be perfectly free to make their own inves- 
tigations. During these several meetings implements were found, 
in place, in the presence of every member of the party. It was to 
discuss the results of these meetings at Trenton that the symposium 
was held at the Association meeting. In referring to this occasion 
Professor Putnam said: ‘‘ There can hardly be any doubt that these 
specimens and a number of others that we have at the New York 
Museum and at the Cambridge Museum were actually found in place 
in the deposit . . . and Iam perfectly satisfied that the objects 
were placed there somehow at the time the alternate layers of sand 
and other materials were deposited. Whatever is the age of the red 
clayey layers or of the sand above and below them, that is the age 
of these implements. That is a question outside of archeology. 
That is what the geologists must determine for us.” Professor 
Putnam thinks that man must have been somewhere on the Conti- 
nent to have reached this region so soon after the glacial period; 
and the finding of many thousand of argillite implements shows that 
this locality was thickly populated at that early time. In closing, 
the Professor said that in entering on this research he had deter- 
mined to make such a thorough investigation that the truth must 
come out. He desired only to learn the facts and let the facts tell 
their own story, whatever that might be. 

Professor G. Frederick Wright was next called upon to present 
his paper entitled ‘‘ Description of Relics from the Sand Deposit 
on the Lalor Farm.”” Professor Wright was a member of the first 
party that visited Trenton this summer. He gave an account of 
the discoveries made at that time on the Lalor Farm. He described 
and exhibited implements which were found 35 inches below the 
surface of the fifty-foot terrace of Trenton gravel and beneath the 
distinct red stratum of clay which was perfectly undisturbed. He 
considers that the deposition of the implements, therefore, preceded 
the formation of this red stratum. The stratum contained numer- 
ous pebbles from five inches to a quarter of an inch in diameter, 
and it ts the opinion of Professor Wright and of Professor Hollick 
(who was also a member of the Trenton party) that this is a water 
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deposit. Professor Wright connects it with the closing stages of 
the glacial floods. In what were believed to be undisturbed layers, at 
higher levels, there is such an abundance and preponderance of the 
argillite implements as to confirm the theory that an argillite culture 
preceded that of the jasper and quartz in the Delaware Valley. 

The next paper called for was that of Professor W. H. Holmes, 
who was a member of the second party to visit Trenton. He dwelt 
on the occupation of the Delaware Valley by the historic Indians; 
and he attributes all the implements found at whatever depth and 
under whatever conditions to these Indians. He believes in the 
great antiquity of man in America, but he does not believe in ‘con- 
necting man with the Trenton gravels. He doubts the glacial age 
of these gravels; and even should they prove to be glacial he would 
still believe that the finding of implements within them is not a 
proof of the existence of palzolithic man, as he thinks the objects 
may have been introduced accidentally. Moreover, he declares all 
the implements to be of neolithic type. 

The Chairman next called for the paper by Mr. H. C. Mercer. 
This paper gave an account of the opening of trenches in the pres- 
ence of the author and of the finding of implements in the sand 
below the black soil. ‘‘Casting out such of these as pertained 
to the uppermost five or six inches of the layer, we concentrated 
attention upon the others, which appeared to rest in the sand 
beyond the downward reach of reasonable intrusion from above.” 
After considering the evidence on both sides of the question from 
his own observation, he came to the conclusion ‘‘ not only that a 
significant number of the artificial chips are human artifacts, but 
that they rest beneath undisturbed films of stratification and had 
not been intruded from the Indian layer above.” He did not 
attempt to fix the date of occupation indicated by the presence of 
these implements, but thought that should be left for investigation. 

Dr. Thomas Wilson’s paper, in his absence, was read by Prof. 
Putnam. Dr. Wilson described the three layers which he saw 
exposed in the pits dug at Trenton: ‘‘(z) The black soil on the 
surface eight to twelve inches thick; (2) yellow sand, with irreg- 
ular red streaks through it, about 30 inches in thickness; (3) 
stratified sand and gravel for an indefinite depth, and believed 
to be down to the blue clay. The pits were only opened through 
the two upper layers, although holes were dug at the bottom 
temporarily for the purpose of identifying the line between the 
yellow sand and the gravel.” Dr. Wilson claimed that during his 
visit no reference was made to paleolithic man, ‘‘ The stratum 
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to which palezolithic objects are claimed to belong and wherein 
they have been found was not examined nor considered.” He 
believes that the second layer gives evidence of a different occupa- 
tion from the first or surface layer, and he corroborates the state- 
ment made by Dr. Abbott, Professor Putnam, Professor Wright, 
and others that there is evidence of an ‘‘ earlier occupation of the 
territory with a different culture, at least a different industry, from 
that of the Indiaa.” 

The Chairman then called on Professor Salisbury of Chicago for 
his opinion on the geological side of the question. His paptr was 
entitled ‘‘The Age of the Implement-bearing Sands of Trenton, 
New Jersey.” Professor Salisbury made a statement in relation to 
the geological deposits in the vicinity of Trenton, and then said, 
‘*The Delaware has its flood plain less than ten feet above the 
level of the sea. The face of the bluff is about fifty feet in height. 
Further south the bluff becomes lower. The plain was never ele- 
vated to the same extent. The sands and gravels are largely of 
northern materials. They are of the last glacial age. Over the 
surface of this plain there is a little loam, a foot and a half, and 
two feet now and then, with pebbles in it, but it is often without. 
The origin of the loam is somewhat problematical. Iam unable to 
say whether it is the last phase of the deposition, or whether it is 
the fine material from below largely brought up by ants and worms. 
Furthermore, I am unable to say it may not have been under sea 
water since the last glacial epoch. There are several possibilities. 

” Further on, the author comes to the special section where 
the trenches were made; in the first place they are on the edge of 
the bluff, not back. The thickest of all the materials overlying the 
materials which are clearly glacial is something like three feet. 
The section is made up of a soil, then follows the yellow sand. 
Coming to the origin of the sand, the author gave three possible 
hypotheses: the first that it is of glacial age and fluvial origin; 
the second that it is of post-glacial age and estuarine origin; the 
third that it is post-glacial and eolian. He is unable to name 
the age or the origin of this sand, and sees no way of deter- 
mining it. ‘‘It seems certainly not earlier than the last glacial 
epoch. Certainly there is grave doubt about its being glacial in 
age.” He does not know exactly what the red streaks mean, but 
does not admit any lines of stratification in the deposit. On the 
contrary, he believes it has been completely disturbed by surface 
agencies and by the borings of insects, worms and burrowing 
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In the discussion following this paper Professor Wright asked 
why the tree roots did not disturb the red band. He had examined 
this red band for a distance of twenty feet and ‘‘ certainly there 
has been no disturbance since those implements were deposited 
below that red band.”” Professor Putnam expressed much satisfac- 
tion at the immense antiquity indicated by the theory of Professor 
Salisbury in regard to the disturbance of the layer by the agency 
of burrowing insects, worms and small mammals and the growth 
and decay of tree roots. He called attention to the great length 
of time it would take for the ants and worms to bring the sand to 
the top, and for the several agencies to break up the layers and 
work over the material. He said: ‘‘ From everything that has been 
said to-day it seems to me that a considerable antiquity is admitted 
for this deposit. I will not say glacial, but a considerable antiq- 
uity. That is all the archeologist expects.” 

Professors Chamberlain, Claypole, Monroe, Mr. Gilbert and 
others joined in the discussion, which was marked throughout with 
perfect order and good nature. Professor Putnam remarked that 
he felt repaid for his twenty years’ research in this line because 
one point seemed to be pretty generally conceded, namely, that 
there is evidence of an earlier occupation of the Delaware Valley 
than that of the historic Indian. He agreed with all present that 
the question of the existence of ‘‘ glacial man in America” is still 
an open question, worthy of further investigation. 

By special request of the committee in Toronto this discussion 
was repeated before the British Association at a joint meeting of 
the geologists and anthropologists, where it passed off in an equally 
happy manner and proved very interesting to the scientists and 
to the largest audience attending any section during the meeting, 

At the last Council meeting of the American Association, Pro- 
fessor Putnam passed in his resignation of the office of Permanent 
Secretary, which he has held for twenty-five years. The resignation 
was accepted with regret and with many encomiums on his long and 
faithful work for the Association. He was then unanimously 
elected President of the Association for the meeting of 1898. This 
will be the Jubilee Meeting to celebrate the fiftieth anniversary of 
the Association. It will be held in Boston—the birthplace of the 
Association. The Boston Society of Natural History took the ini- 
tiative in extending the invitations to the Association, and was 
most cordially reinforced by courteous invitations from the Gover- 
nor in behalf of the State, the Mayor in behalf of the City, from 
Harvard University, and from all the learned and scientific institu- 
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tions in Boston and Cambridge. It is expected that there will be 
on that occasion an unusually large and brilliant gathering of scien- 
tists, including many distinguished foreigners, brought together in 
Boston to celebrate the achievements of fifty years of science in 


America. 
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WASHINGTON, SEPT. 21, 1897. 

SUMMER Exopus.—During the summer months few matters of 
geographic interest transpire in or about the city of Washington, 
owing to the general exodus of scientific investigators and surveyors 
for remote fields of work. The chiefs and principal assistants of 
nearly all the scientific bureaux and offices have been actively en- 
gaged in field work or have removed their headquarters to points 
from which the work can be carried on under less physical discom- 
fort than that experienced in the city. The far West, with its great 
opportunities, receives the attention of the larger proportion of 
Washington men, comparatively few of those engaged in geographic 
research remaining east of the Mississippi River. 

The largest gathering of scientific men connected with Govern- 
ment work during the last season has been that at the American 
Association for the Advancement of Science at Detroit, and especially 
at the British Association at Toronto. At the latter men prom- 
inently connected with both the Canadian and United States bureaux 
of surveys presented results of recent investigations and discussed 
late advances in knowledge. Among the Washington geographers 
present were: General A. W. Greely, Chief Signal Officer, U.S. A.; 
Willis L. Moore, Chief of the Weather Bureau; W J McGee, 
Assistant Director of the Bureau of American Ethnology; Bailey 
Willis, Assistant to the Director of the U. S. Geological Survey, and 
Marcus Baker, Chief Cartographer of the same organization. 


ASCENT OF Mr. RatnieR.—In the course of the past summer it 
has happened that an unusually large number of the persons con- 
nected with the geographic or scientific work of the Government 
have extended their investigations into the State of Washington, 
and have availed themselves of the opportunities to ascend Mt. 
Rainier, or have enjoyed the facilities offered at the camp of the 
Mazamas. This mountain climbing club is composed mainly of resi- 
dents of the Pacific Coast States. The object of the organization is 
‘*the exploration of snow peaks and other mountains, especially 
those of the Pacific Northwest, the collection of scientific knowledge 
and other data concerning the same; the encouragement of annual 
expeditions with the above object in view; the preservation of the 
341 
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forests and other features of mountain scenery as far as possible in 
their natural beauty, and the dissemination of knowledge concerning 
the beauty and grandeur of the mountain scenery of the Pacific 
Northwest.”” The membership is restricted to those who have climbed 
to the summit of a snow peak acceptable to the society. Each year 
since its organization a camp has been established during a part of 
the summer as far up as possible on the side of some high mountain, 
from which explorations are made and an ascent tothe top. Mt. 
Hood and Mt. Adams have thus been climbed and in 1896 Crater 
Lake visited. For this year Mt. Rainier was selected and the main 
camp established on July 25th on a high ridge beside Paradise Valley, 
up between the Cowlitz and Nesqually glaciers. The president of 
the organization, Mr. Henry L. Pittock, the first vice-president, 
Miss Fay Fuller, the secretary, Rev. Earle M. Wilbur, together with 
about 150 members and friends, made their headquarters at this 
camp, from it visiting various points on the mountain. The first 
ascent was made on July 27th, fifty-nine people—nine of whom were 
ladies—going to the top of the mountain. The climb was found 
to be more difficult than anticipated, even for experienced mount- 
aineers, and the enjoyment of the outing was marred by several 
unfortunate accidents, the most serious and deplorable being the 
loss of life of Prof. Edgar McClure, of the Oregon State University. 
He had completed the ascent and was on the lower part of the snow- 
fields, having passed the relatively dangerous portion of the ascent. 
Shortly before reaching camp he and his companions missed the 
way, and on going to the edge of a steep slope to investigate he 
slipped, being dashed upon the rocks below, and instantly killed. 


RESEARCHES IN NEw MExiIco AND Arizona.—The field work of 
the Bureau of Ethnology has been continued during the summer by 
examinations of the ancient pueblos. In the vicinity of Snowflake 
and of Pinedale, Arizona, Dr. J. Walter Fewkes has found ruins 
rich in prehistoric material and has obtained much valuable mate- 
rial for the collections of the Smithsonian Institution. 

In New Mexico Mr. F. W. Hodge made a careful examination 
of the Mesa Encantada, about three miles northwest of the pueblo 
of Acoma. This has especial importance from the fact that many 
of the traditions of the pueblo Indians cluster about this almost 
inaccessible table-land. So far as can be ascertained, it has not 
been visited within the historic period either by Indians or by white 
men, but tradition relates that it was formerly inhabited and that 
communication was cut off by the falling, or washing away during 
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a cloud-burst, of portions of the vertical sides. Mr. Hodge, upon 
examination, found evidences of the ancient trail leading up on 
the west side to the mesa nearly obscured, hand holes being noted 
in the crevice through which the ascent was made up the cliffs. 
In the talus many fragments of pottery were found, these hav- 
ing a decoration and finish superior to that of the present time. 
On reaching the summit of the mesa fragments of weather-worn 
pottery were discovered, also a piece of a shell bracelet and por- 
tions of stone implements, with other evidences of human occupa- 
tion. No remains of houses were found on the wind-swept sum- 
mit, and it is probable that if adobe structures had existed there 
that they have been completely destroyed and blown away during 
occasional storms. The material found bears out, in part at least, 
the traditions of the natives and serves to strengthen the confi- 
dence which may be had in the statements handed down from father 
to son through many generations. 

A few weeks before Mr. Hodge’s visit, the mesa was ascended 
on the eastern side, where the wall is nearly vertical, by Prof. Will- 
iam Libbey, of Princeton, N. J. 


MINERAL RESOURCES OF ALASKA.—The various exploring parties i 
that have visited Alaska from time to time have brought back 
reports of the mineral wealth of the region, but a systematic exam- 
ination is yet to be begun. An appropriation of $5,000 was made 
to the Geological Survey for the fiscal year 1895-96, the same sum # 
being appropriated for each of the succeeding years. Under the “ 
first appropriation Dr. George F. Becker, assisted by Mr. C. W. 
Purinton, began an investigation of the gold deposits of Southern 


pees 


f Alaska. With Dr. Becker’s party was Dr. W. H. Dall, who was I. 
, placed in charge of the examination of the coal resources. The a 
. amount available was so small that instructions were given not to et 
a attempt to penetrate into the interior, but to confine the work to 
: the vicinity of the shore and to the easily accessible islands. In a 
pursuance of this plan an examination was made of the celebrated “ 
m Treadwell mine on Douglas Island, near Juneau, and of other work- & 
° ings in the vicinity. It was found that this mine was in slates of E 
= comparatively recent sedimentary origin, probably of Triassic age, a 
a penetrated by a heavy dike of diorite or similar basic rocks. Both 5 
ot the slate and the diorite were ruptured along the zone, which in gh 
te places is several hundred feet in width, the spaces being filled with 4 
at ore. This averages only from $2.50 to $3.00 per ton, but owing to Ae 
ng the enormous quantities available there is great profit in working it. 
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In the vicinity of Juneau there were found to be a number of 
areas from which gold has been obtained. The nearest of these, 
the Silverbow Basin, is about three miles north of east of Juneau. 
Small veins of rich ore are found on the south side of the basin. 
This was formerly occupied by a glacier which, retreating, gave rise 
to a lake in which auriferous gravel was deposited. This is now 
being worked by hydraulic processes. The same series of quartz 
veins extend to Sheep Creek Basin, not far distant. About fifty 
five miles southeasterly of Juneau are mines at Sumdum, and about 
fifty miles to the north of Juneau at Seward are also auriferous 
veins, as well as on Admiralty Island, about thirty miles away. 

The sands of the beaches to the eastward of Mt. St. Elias are 
in places auriferous, and the ease of handling, together with the 
practically unlimited supply of sand, have rendered the working of 
this material very attractive, but the difficulty of saving the gold 
and the irregularity. of distribution of rich deposits render the 
operations rarely successful. There is undoubtedly an enormous 
amount of gold in these sands, but the profits have been small, 
Stream gravels are also being worked at the head of Cook Inlet. 

On one of the islands of the Shumagin group is a large amount 
of ore which is stated to average from $8 to $9 per ton. This 
occurs in a crushed area of andesite. It is being worked by the 
Apollo mine, which is stated to yield at the rate of over $300,000 a 
year. Auriferous quartz has been found on other islands and the 
gold-bearing sands and gravels are reported from many localities. 
For the successful carrying on of mining operations, especially on 
a large scale, an abundant supply of fuel is essential. Fortunately 
this is to be found easily accessible for marine transportation. 
Large fields of fairly good brown coal exist on the eastern shores 
of Cook Inlet, and veins have been found on the south shore of the 
Alaskan peninsula. No anthracite coals have been found, but the 
beds so far opened have considerable value for manufacturing 
operations. 

The second year’s reconnoissance—that of 1896—was conducted 
by Mr. J. Edward Spurr, with two assistants, Messrs. H. B. Good- 
rich and F.C. Schrader. They penetrated into the interior, cross- 
ing the headwaters of the Yukon by the Chilcoot Pass, following 
Forty Mile Creek down to the river. There they entered upon the 
gold-bearing forms and made a reconnoissance of an area of up- 
wards of 30,000 square miles. The observations were continued 
on both sides of the Yukon from the boundary of British Columbia 
down as far as Nulato. From thence a river steamer conveyed the 
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party to St. Michael. A preliminary report of this reconnoissance 
was made on February 3, 1897. The full report, with accompany- 
ing maps, is now in type as one of the papers of Part III. of the 
Annual Report of the Geological Survey. 

Placers of the tributaries of the Yukon, as well as those along 
the main stream, were carefully studied. The source of the gold 
was traced to the solid rocks, and the general character of these 
was for the first time made known. The gold-bearing rocks were 
found to occur in a definite belt for several hundred miles in 
Alaska, extending from the International Boundary to the Lower 
Ramparts of the Yukon. Within this gold occurs in quartz veins 
often associated with pyrite, the ores being usually of low grade. 
Ores of silver and lead were found in a number of localities and 
small quantities of copper were noted, the latter being conspicuous 
by its green stains. Coal also was found not far from the gold- 
producing district. 

The third appropriation of $5,000 was made in the Sundry Civil 
Act for the fiscal year 1897-98, but this act became a law so late in 
the season that it was not deemed expedient to attempt to send a 
party to Alaska to continue the examinations during 1897, but it is 


‘hoped that it will be practicable to do so early next spring. 


The report of Mr. Spurr now being put into type contains a map 
of Alaska showing the route traversed by the party in 1896, also a 
geological map of the Yukon gold-field, and a number of other maps 
of mining areas. There are also many views and sections illus- 
trating details of the geography and geology of the area. A 
description is given of the history of the Yukon gold district and a 
discussion of the general geology of the country. These are fol- 
lowed by a description of the igneous rocks and of the probable 
movements of the earth’s crust. The valuable metals in the solid 
rocks are taken up and a description given of the placer deposits 
and of the methods of mining. 

All of the gold produced in Alaska is alloyed with a small quan- 


‘tity of silver. Native silver is frequently found and also native 


lead and copper. Platinum also has been reported from several 
localities. Tiny flakes or colors of gold are found widely distrib- 
uted in the sands and gravels of many rivers, much of it having 
travelled for many miles. In the workings where the gold is com- 
paratively abundant and coarse it is apparent that the source is 
relatively near. For example, on Forty Mile and other creeks, the 
bars were, as a rule, richer than those on the Yukon, into which 
these streams flow. Prospectors, by following up these streams 
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and finding richer accumulations, have finally penetrated into 
gulches where fragments of quartz are found in the nuggets of 
gold, indicating that these have travelled but a short distance. In 
this way they have come upon the quartz ledges or vein material. 
The river gravels themselves are often nearly barren, except at the 
bottom, in what is known as the “‘ pay dirt.”” This averages usually 
less than 2 feet in thickness, while the overlying gravels may be 
from 8 to 10 or even up to 25 feet in thickness. The present 
methods of working are so crude that only the richest of the 
gravels are worked, quantities being thrown aside which ultimately 
may yield large returns by the use of better appliances. 

Census Orrice.—The publication of Part III. of the Compen- 
dium of the Eleventh Census, giving miscellaneous statistics, prac- 
tically brings to a conclusion the results of the work of that bureau. 
There has already been given on pages 416 and 417 of Vol. XXVIII. 
of this BULLETIN a statement of the volumes pertaining to the census, 
nearly all of these being now in the hands of the public, the prin- 
cipal exception being the statistical atlas—a work requiring consid- 
erable time in printing owing to the large number of maps and 
colored diagrams. The Eleventh Census, as such, has been abol- 
ished, the few remaining clerks being organized into a Census Divi- 
sion of the office of the Secretary of the Interior; provision being 
made merely for the care and preservation of the records. 

The third volume of the Compendium brings together in access- 
ible form many of the more important facts scattered through a 
dozen or more huge quartos, It summarizes the population of the 
country, showing the State or Territory of birth, the foreign par- 
entage, conjugal condition, ages, illiteracy, occupations, and the 
number of soldiers and widows. The larger details of agriculture 
and manufactures are also dealt with, as we!l as those of fisheries and 
transportation. The figures of wealth, debt and taxation are summed 
up and also those of real estate mortgages, while the ownership 
of farms and homes is placed in a relatively condensed space. 

One of the most prominent facts shown by the Compendium is 
that over 85 per cent. of the population was born in this country. 
Of this number over three-fourths were born in the State or Terri- 
tory where they were living at the time of the enumeration. This 
is remarkable, considering the shifting character of our people, 
especially in the Western and newer States. As regards parentage, 
it was found that there were over twenty million persons whose 
father or mother was born abroad; out of this twenty million, how- 
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ever, a little over one-half were born in this country; so that there 
were found to be only about nine million persons coming from be- 
yond the limits of the United States. The largest proportion of 
persons of foreign parentage is in the northern half of the United 
States, where nearly one-half of the population consists of persons 
whose father or mother was not a native of this country. As re- 
gards States, North Dakota comes first with 79 per cent. of the 
population of foreign parentage, while next to this in order come 
Minnesota and Wisconsin, with about three-fourths of the popula- 
tion of foreign extraction. The smallest percentage is found in 
the States of North and South Carolina and Georgia. 

As regards the country of origin Germany comes first, having 
supplied nearly seven million individuals, or over one-third of the 
total number of those of foreign extraction. Ireland comes next, 
with nearly five million, or about one-fourth of the foreign popula- 
tion. All of the other countries contribute relatively small numbers, 
England being the most notable, with less than ten per cent. 

The statistical inquiry as regards soldiers and widows was a novel 
feature, and one which was not fully completed as planned, the 
materials being finally turned over to the Pension Office. It was 
found, however, that there were living a trifle over one million 
United States soldiers, sailors, and marines, and a little less than 
one-half that number of Confederates. Of the United States 
veterans over one-half were between 45 and 54 years of age and 
about one-fourth between 55 and 64 years of age. The Confederate 
veterans, as a class, were somewhat older than the United States 
veterans. The widows of United States soldiers, sailors and 
marines numbered 145,000. From the returns of the Pension 
Office it appears that about nine-tenths of the Union veterans and 
widows are receiving more or less support from the Government. 

The total expense of the Eleventh Census has been ascertained 
to be a little over eleven and one-half million dollars. Of this 
amount it has been estimated by the Commissioner in charge that 
two millions could have been saved, had the clerical force been 
organized at an early date and continued under the operation of 
Civil Service rules. Enormous losses in salary and in general 
efficiency were brought about by the changes in the fersonnel of the 
office, experienced clerks being displaced from time to time to make 
room for new and unskilled persons. The maximum force at any 
one time was 3,119, but in the aggregate a far greater number were 
employed, owing to this shifting about. Another two million dollars 
could have been saved by omitting a number of investigations 
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which could have been carried on as well, or better, by other 
bureaux of the Government. In order to obviate this great waste 
of money and loss of time, various statisticians have urged Congress 
to pass a bill for the Twelfth Census, so that, at least, a small force 
of experts might be trained, and plans made for systematically 
carrying forward the enumeration. The efforts in this direction 
were, however, futile, as the recent extraordinary session of Con- 
gress adjourned without taking action. 


AGRICULTURAL STATIsTIcs.—One of the most important of recent 
changes in the scientific bureaux of the Government has been the 
appointment of a new statistician of the Department of Agriculture. 
The new appointee is Mr. John Hyde, of Nebraska, formerly expert 
special agent in charge of agricultural statistics for the last census. 
His training in this and in other investigations of like character, 
together with his thorough knowledge of the geography of the coun- 
try and all its resources, render him peculiarly fitted for the place. 
The results of the operations of the Division of Statistics are among 
the most far-reaching of the actions of the Government. Over one 
hundred thousand people contribute periodically to the results, and 
its monthly statements are given the widest possible publicity, 
being printed in copies aggregating millions. While the force at 
Washington comprises only about 80 persons, yet these receive and 
tabulate statements sent in by about 140,000 farmers distributed in 
every county of the United States, and selected, as far as possible, 
because of their experience and superior intelligence. In addition, 
statements are obtained from 10,000 county crop reporters, and 
from 15,000 or more township correspondents, as well as from an 
approximately equal number of millers and dealers in agricultural 
products. The marshalling of this vast army of estimates and con- 
densation each month of the results into a few sentences or para- 
graphs such as to give a true statement of crop conditions of the 
United States is one of the unique features of Government work. 
Upon the hour that the crop report is to be given out, a small army 
of telegraph operators and special messengers stand ready to 
receive the brief sentences, transmitting them with the utmost 
rapidity to every point of the country and sending them abroad. 
Within a few hours, or even minutes, hundreds of printing presses 
from Maine to California are striking off innumerable copies of the 
official statement. Affecting, as it does, the property of millions 
of farmers, as well as the operations of thousands of dealers and 
speculators, the utmost care and accuracy is demanded and con- 
clusions are at all times subjected to the most severe criticism. 
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GEOLOGICAL SuRVEY.—The report of the Director for the last 
year has been transmitted in five parts. Of these Nos. 1, 4 and 5 
are in type, but have not been printed, owing to delays incident to 
the preparation of maps and illustrations. The total report will 
probably comprise very nearly 4,000 pages, and will require six and 
possibly seven volumes, some of them being almost unwieldy in 
size. The Survey has reached that point in its development where 
many investigations carried on through years are now yielding 
results, and great difficulty is experienced in finding means of 
publication. 

The first part of the report consists of the statement by the 
Director, showing the progress of all of the branches and divisions 
of the organization. With this is a lengthy appendix, giving the 
details of triangulation and spirit leveling. The year 1896-97 was 
the first during which bench-marks have been systematically estab- 
lished, this operation being required by the following paragraph in 
the appropriation bill: 

That hereafter in such surveys west of the ninety-fifth meridian elevations above 
a base-level located in each area under survey shall be determined and marked on the 
ground by iron or stone posts or permanent bench-marks, at least two such posts or 
bench-marks to be established in each township or equivalent area, except in the 
forest-clad and mountain areas, where at least one shall be established, and these 
shall be placed, whenever practicable, near the township corners of the public-land 
surveys ; and in the areas east of the ninety-fifth meridian at least one such post or 
bench-mark shall be similarly established in each area equivalent to the area of a 
township of the public-land surveys. 

These lines of level in nearly all cases were run in circuits of 
from 40 to 80 miles, the limiting error of closure being relatively 
small. The results are permanently stamped to the nearest foot 
on bench-marks, consisting either of wrought-iron posts 4 feet 
long, placed firmly in the ground and having on the upper end a 
bronze tablet, or of similar tablets or copper plugs inserted in stone 
foundations of buildings or bridges, or in natural rock surfaces. 

During the year 10,480 miles of spirit levels were run, resulting 
in the establishing of 1,820 permanent bench-marks in 26 States 
and Territories. The average cost of the leveling was $4.75 per 
lineal mile, this being equivalent to $1.40 per square mile of area 
topographically mapped. Topographic surveys were extended over 
27,466 square miles, this being within 25 States and Territories. 
The average cost of the topographic mapping, including the level- 
ing, was $4.60 per square mile. 

Up to the present time, one-quarter of the total area of the 
United States, exclusive of Alaska, has been covered by the topo- 
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graphic surveys, these having been conducted in every State and 
Territory except Indiana, Mississippi and Ohio. The percentage 
of each State covered varies from roo in the cases of Connecticut, 
District of Columbia, Massachusetts, New Jersey and Rhode 
Island, to 1 per cent. in Minnesota, 3 per cent. in Florida and 
Michigan, and 4 per cent. in Washington. 


TopoGRAPHIC Map oF New York.—In the State of New York, 
where topographic mapping is being carried on by the U. S. Geo- 
logical Survey in codperation with the State Engineer and Surveyor, 
2,570 miles were surveyed in 1896-97, this making a total of 13,314 
square miles, or 27 per cent. of the entire area of the State. 

The results of the topographic work in New York up to the 
present time are shown by 8o atlas sheets, of which 15 are still 
awaiting publication. The sheets latest completed are: Newcomb, 
Thirteenth Lake and Indian Lake, these areas being included in 
Essex, Hamilton and Warren counties; also the Utica, Skaneateles, 
Moravia and Auburn sheets, covering Oneida, Herkimer, Onon- 
daga, Cayuga, and Tompkins counties; also the Olean, Lockport, 
Medina, Albion, Olcott, Ridgeway, and Oak Orchard sheets, show- 
ing areas in the Counties of Orleans, Genesee, Niagara, Erie, Cat- 


taraugus and Alleghany. In connection with this work, 925 miles of 
spirit levels were run and 105 permanent bench-marks established. 


DEEP WATERWAYS Commission.—In the act making appropria- 

tions for sundry civil expenses of the Government for the year 
ending June 30, 1898, an appropriation was made for a Deep Water- 
ways Commission in the following words: 

For surveys and examinations (including estimate of cost) of deep waterways and 
the routes thereof, between the Great Lakes and the Atlantic tide waters, as recom- 
mended by the report of the Deep Waterways Commission transmitted by the Presi- 
dent to Congress January eighteenth, eighteen hundred and ninety-seven, one hun- 
dred and fifty thousand dollars. Such examinations and surveys shall be made by a 
board of three engineers, to be designated by the President, one of whom may be 
detailed from the Engineer Corps of the Army, one from the Coast and Geodetic 
Survey, and one shall be appointed from civil life. 


The engineers designated by the President are, Major T. W. 
Raymond, U. S. Army, Alfred Noble of Chicago, and George Y. 
Wisner of Detroit. The board was organized in the latter part of 
August and now has a field party at work on the survey of the line 
from Tonawanda to Olcott by way of Lockport. Preparations are 
being made to begin observations of the discharge of Niagara 
River at Blackrock, the immediate direction of this work being 
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placed in the hands of Mr. E. E. Haskell. Plans have been made 
for beginning the Oswego-Oneida-Mohawk survey at the earliest 
practicable opportunity. 

The report of the Deep Waterways Commission transmitted to 
Congress January 18th, 1897, to which reference is made in the act 
of appropriation, has recently been printed and contains all of the 


available information relating to the geography and hydrography 


of the proposed routes from the Great Lakes to outlets to the 
ocean. Through the energy and perseverance of Mr. Lyman E, 
Cooley, the engineer of the board, a surprisingly large amount of 
data has been brought together, much of it from obscure sources. 
N. 
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RECORD OF GEOGRAPHICAL PROGRESS. 
NORTH AMERICA. 


Tue SEAL FisHER1IES.—Dr. David Starr Jordan, President of the 
Commission in charge of the fur seal investigations of our Govern- 
ment, returned from the Pribilof Islands on Aug. 25. He had spent 
some weeks at the breeding grounds with Mr. Macoun, the Canadian 
Commissioner, and Prof. Thompson, the British representative. 
Dr. Jordan is reported to say that there has been a shrinkage of 
about 15 per cent. in the number of animals on the breeding grounds 
since last year, while the seals on the hunting grounds have de- 
creased about one-third in number. The decline in the herd is thus 
more marked this year than last, which is due to the vigorous re- 
sumption of pelagic sealing in Bering Sea. It is made very clear 
that the decrease of the herd is not due to the loss of the seals 
killed on land for their fur, but to the destruction of seal life on the 
high seas, where at least four-fifths of all the animals killed by pelagic 
sealers are females, which are not only pregnant but also leave their 
young to die on the islands, so that the death of the mother destroys 
three lives. 

According to Mr. Herman Liebes, one of the lessees of the seal 
rookeries on the Pribilof Islands, the annual catch by pelagic sealers, 

-since 1890, has amounted to an average of 88,916 as compared with 
an average of 15,770 killed on the islands. The branding of young 
female seals was begun in the summer of 1896, and the branded cows 
which returned to the islands this year showed clearly the perma- 
nency of the mark and its efficiency in rendering the skin unsaleable. 
Branding was continued last summer and this expedient may to 
some extent diminish the cupidity of the pelagic seal hunters. 


Pouitics IN SCIENTIFIC WorK.—The Director of the Geological 
Survey of Missouri, a most competent man who has long pushed the 
work of the Survey with vigor, ably adapting the scientific results 
to the development of the economic resources of the State, has 
recently been removed from office. His efficiency had not been 
questioned, and no reason for his removal appears except that the 
positions occupied by himself and his subordinates were wanted for 
others in order to discharge political debts. The Survey is now in 
charge of men who are said, on good authority, to have no special 
fitness for their new duties. The /ournal of Geology remarks that 
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‘*if the appointees are as obviously incompetent as information in- 
dicates, they are simply consuming the funds of the State to no 
purpose save their own, and we think an effort should be made to 
procure a formal declaration of the courts whether this is not a 
virtual embezzlement and, if so, to secure the award of the proper 
punishment.”’ 

The disastrous results of political intermeddling with our national 
scientific bureaux have more than once been demonstrated. It is 
not so very long ago that Dr, Menderhall, the Director of the Coast 
and Geodetic Survey, was compelled to resign and his valuable ser- 
vices were thereafter lost to the country at large. It was thought 
necessary, last winter, to appoint a committee to inquire into the 
present condition of the Survey. The report of the committee has 
been made, and it is not to be made public; but according to the 
Washington Star, a new Director of the Survey will be appointed 
and scientific and executive fitness instead of political considerations 
will govern the selection of the new man. 


SURVEYING THE GOLD RESOURCES OF ALASKA.—The bill appro- 
priating $5,000 for the continuation of the survey of the gold re- 
sources of Alaska passed Congress so late in the last session that it 


was impossible to send outa party this year. The work will, how- 
ever, be continued next year under the direction of Mr. J. E. Spurr, 
who conducted the Survey in 1896. Inview of the greatly increased 
interest in the Yukon region, it is proposed to ask Congress, next 
winter, to appropriate the sum of $25,000 so that acomplete survey, 
that will supply data for a good geological map, may be carried out. 


ASCENT OF MT. St. Ettas.—Only newspaper reports are yet at 
hand of the ascent by Prince Luigi of Savoy, of Mt. St. Elias, but 
the fact may be recorded here that he and one or two members of 
his party reached the summit at noon on July 31 last and, according 
to the Prince’s determination of the height, it is 18,120 feet. The 
expedition reported that while nearing the mountain, it met the 
party of Mr. Bryant, of Philadelphia, which had ascended to the 
height attained by Prof. Russell in 1891, 14,500 feet, and was then 
compelled, by illness, to return. 


FUTURE OF CHICAGO AND Detroit.—Prof. G. K. Gilbert and Dr. 
J. W. Spencer seem to have determined by joint investigations that 
the earth’s surface around the great lakes is sinking at the rate 
of nearly an inch in ten years. The result will be, according to 
these authorities, that in a few centuries Chicago and Detroit will 
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be flooded; within 1,000 years water will flow freely from Lake 
Michigan into the Mississippi, and within 3,000 years Niagara will 
be dry and the St. Lawrence will drain only the Lake Ontario basin. 
These startling conclusions were presented to the geologists of the 
American Association at the Detroit meeting. 


GEOGRAPHY AT THE BritisH ASSOCIATION.—In quantity and 
quality the papers in the Geographical Section at Toronto were 
considerably above the average. The papers by Prof. Davis of 
Harvard, on geography in the Universities, and by Prof. Dodge of 
New York, on geography in the common schools, showed that 
progress is making, and there is every reason to hope that in the 
near future the subject will have the place in schools and Univer- 
sities which it deserves. The report of the committee which is 
collecting information as to the climate of tropical Africa, Col. 
Bailey’s paper on forestry in India, Dr. Mill’s on the classification 
of geography, Prof. Milne’s on submarine changes, Mr. Newell’s 
on the hydrography of the United States, Prof. Moore’s on the 
Climatology of the United States, Prince Kropotkin’s on the direc- 
tion of lines of structure in Eurasia, and Prof. Penck’s on Pota- 
mology (river geography) were excellent examples of geographical 
research. Among other interesting papers were Mr. Selous’s 
account of the resources of Matabeleland and Mashonaland and Mr. 
Klotz’s on the boundary survey in Alaska, showing the efficiency of 
the camera in regions where the plane table and theodolite cannot 
be used. 


THE UNITED States Coast AND GEODETIC SURVEY.—Science 
says (Vol. VI, No. 142) that the survey of the trans-continental 
Arc, which was begun by the Coast and Geodetic Survey in 1871, 
has just been completed by the direct chain of triangulation from 
Washington to Cape May, thus replacing the older and less reliable 
work by way of Delaware Bay. ‘The oblique arc from Maine to 
Mobile was also completed. These two works mark an era in 
American geodesy and contribute new and valuable information as 
to the size and shape of the earth. During the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1897, the work of the Survey was widely distributed and 
covered localities on the Atlantic, Gulf, and Pacific coasts, includ- 
ing Alaska. Thirty land parties and ten sea parties were on duty 
during the year. The land parties completed the new topograph- 
ical survey of the shores of Buzzard’s Bay, Mass. ; nearly finished 
that of San Francisco Harbor and Bay; determined chronometric- 
ally the longitudes of Unalaska and Kadiak Islands, Alaska, and 
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telegraphic longitudes in Massachusetts, New York, and Washing- 
ton; made a new survey of the Pribilof Islands, Bering Sea; deter- 
mined the declination, dip and horizontal intensity (the magnetic 
elements) in nine Western States, principally in California, Mon- 
tana, North and South Dakota and Nebraska; measured base lines 
at Salt Lake City and in Kansas; the hydrography, topography and 
triangulation of Lake Pontchartrain, Louisiana; connected the 
Gulf and Atlantic coast triangulation across Florida from Fer- 
nandina to Cedar Keys, and the longitude station at Montreal 
with primary triangulation in New England; connected the Los 
Angeles base line in California with the existing triangulation and 
arranged for carrying a scheme of trigonometrical figures northward ; 
settled topography on Long Island; precise levelling in Kansas and 
Mississippi; triangulation at the mouth of Chesapeake Bay; topog- 
raphy and triangulation at the mouth of the Patapsco River and on 
the Chester River, Maryland; besides the work already mentioned 
of completing the trans-continental Arc and the oblique arc along 
the Appalachian chain from Maine to Mobile. 

The parties on vessels were engaged in hydrographic work on 
the New England Coast, Chesapeake Bay, San Francisco Bay and 
Alaska; special surveys in Long Island Sound and on the outer bar 
at Brunswick, Ga.; examination of Savannah River and Elizabeth 
River entrances; and surveys of Lake Pontchartrain, Louisiana, and 
Brazos River, Texas. 

The original scheme of primary, telegraphic longitudes has now 
been completed and the definitive values of the standard longitudes 
of the United States have been deduced. Both commercial and 
strategic interests have been served by the work of the past fiscal 
year. The surveys in San Francisco, Chesapeake and Buzzard’s 
bays are all in the interest of national defence, while the determi- 
nation of the longitude of Unalaska and Kadiak islands furnishes a 
check for all vessels bound from Sitka to the Yukon’s mouth. 


LECTURES ON THE GEOGRAPHY OF THE UNITED STATES.—The 
geography teachers of New York City and the neighborhood will 
have an opportunity, this fall, to attend the free lectures to teachers 
which are to be given by Prof. R. E. Dodge at the Teachers Col- 
lege, on Saturdays, at 10,30 A.M., from Oct. 2 to Dec. 11 (omitting 
Nov. 27). The course has not been planned with reference to any 
particular grade, but the aim will be to give, in a simple way, use- 
able facts in geography and history capable of application by an 
interested teacher. 
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The course will open with a brief consideration of the origin and 
meaning of land forms, and the relation of man thereto, with par- 
ticular reference to New York City. Beginning then with New 
England and the Atlantic Slope, the lecturer will sketch the geog- 
raphy of the different regions of our country, and at the same time 
give the principal relations of history to the geographical features. 
As many practical suggestions and references for reading as pos- 
sible will be given, and the lectures will be extensively illustrated 
by lantern slides, maps, models, etc. Directions will also be given 
for procuring illustrative material, with estimates of cost. No 
tickets will be required. 


SOUTH AMERICA. 


EXPLORATION IN SouTH AMERICA.—In his recent address as 
President of the Section on Geography of the British Association 
Dr. J. Scott Keltie said that there is really more room now for the 
pioneer explorer in South America than there is in Central Africa. 
Our knowledge is fairly satisfactory along the great river courses, 
but the immense areas, often forest-clad, lying between the rivers, 
are almost entirely unknown. In the area between Punta Arenas 
and the Rio Negro, Patagonia, there is still much to learn, while 
on the west coast, with its innumerable fiord-like inlets, its islands 
and peninsulas, there is a fine field for the geologist and physical 
geographer. Systematic exploration is wanted throughout the 
whole range of the Andes. There is an enormous area lying to the 
east of the Northern Andes and including the eastern slopes, em- 
bracing the eastern half of Ecuador and Colombia, Southern 
Venezuela and much of the country lying between that and North- 
ern Bolivia, of which our knowledge is very scanty. Even the 
country lying between the Rio Negro and the Atlantic is but little 
known. Great areas in Brazil and in the Northern Chaco have 
only been partially described, such as the region in Matto Grosso, 
where the streams forming the Tapajos and the Paraguay rise. In 
short, South America affords a wider and richer field for explora- 
tion than any other continent. 


Mr. Fitz GERALD’s EXPLORATIONS IN THE ANDES.—TZhe Geo- 
graphical Journal (July, 1897) says that when Mr. Fitz Gerald wrote 
home on May 3, from a point south-east of Mount Aconcagua, he 
expected to be back in London early in September. He was mak- 
ing satisfactory progress in his mountain explorations. He thinks 
from his triangulation and levelling work that the altitudes hitherto 
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given to the Andes peaks will have to be considerably reduced. 

He has found some interesting glaciers and, he thinks, a new and 
active volcano to the south of Mt. Tupungato. The latter peak is 
certainly volcanic, as much pumice and volcanic stones were found 
on the summit and elsewhere, but these conditions do not exist at 
Aconcagua and, in fact, there seems te be no volcano near it. He 
had completed his instrumental survey of Aconcagua and the sur- 
rounding valleys. 


POPULATION OF Russia.—Prince Kropotkin draws some interest- 
ing geographical conclusions from the recent census in Russia (Geo- 
graphical Journal, August, 1897). The population of European 
Russia proper is now 94,188,750, while the population of all the rest 
of the Empire is 35,022,363. Large changes have taken place in 4 
the distribution of the population of European Russia within the past 
forty-six years. In some of the provinces having a meagre clay or F 
sandy soil, the increase was as low as 35 per cent., while in the 
provinces on the Black Sea the average increase was 165 per cent., ii 
and even. rose to 207 per cent. in Khersori. The permanent in- 
crease, however, while important, is not so large as these figures 
seem to indicate, as the census was taken in winter when hundreds 
of thousands of peasants wander towards the large towns, or the 
fertile prairies north and south, in search of work. 

A fact of great importance is that the centre of gravity of the 
population of European Russia has been shifted within fifty years 
southwards towards the Black Sea. A hundred, and even fifty years F 
ago, the chief bulk of the population was in Central Russia around i 
Moscow; there was at the same time another centre of dense and “ 
numerous population south-west of Kiev. Now, while the popula- 4 
tion of Central Russia has been increasing very slowly that of the 
southern parts of the country has doubled, and nearly trebled. In ¥ 
South Russia there has been a great development of home-made j 
agricultural machinery, and on the fertile ‘* black earth” prairies is jj 
the densest agricultural population and the largest number of popu- 
lous towns, all of recent growth. With the exception of St. Peters- Fi 
burg and Riga, all towns having more than 75,000 inhabitants are 
3 now south of Moscow, and the entire development of many of these 


e towns has taken place within the past half century. Then the 
e Baltic Sea is losing more and more of its importance for Russia, 
a while the Black Sea and the Caspian are acquiring proportional 
S importance. This is the great fact brought into prominence by the ‘ 
O census. In other words, the part of the Russian plateau which 4 
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slopes towards the Black Sea, the Sea of Azov and the depression 
on the northern coast of the Caspian has attracted two-thirds of 
the whole population of European Russia. 

Poland is the most densely peopled part of the Empire. Its 
population has nearly doubled since 1851, and kept increasing at 
this high rate during years when the rate of increase in some other 
parts of Russia considerably diminished. This rapid increase is 
explained by a good climate, a perfect soil, absence of the droughts 
that sometimes afflict South-Eastern Russia, the rapid growth of 
industry and partly, also, by German agricultural immigration. 
Siberia and the Kirghiz steppes are being rapidly colonized by 
Russian emigrants. The province of Tobolsk is now thoroughly 
Russian, and even in the Pacific Coast provinces of the Amur, the 
Maritime Province and Sakhalin, there are 350,000 inhabitants, 
almost entirely Russians. 


GREAT Britain’s COAL AND IRoN.—An article in Vature (Aug. 
26, 1897) gives some facts to show that British coal and iron are 
not holding their own. While Great Britain, in 1840, produced 75 
per cent. of the world’s supply of coal, it now produces only 34 per 
cent. ‘‘ Atlantic liners no longer carry coal from Great Britain for 
the return journey; they now take in American coal, and 1,500,000 
tons of American coal were thus consumed in 1895.” The condi- 
tion of iron manufacturing always exercises an important influence 
on the production of coal, so that a large demand for iron makes a 
large demand for coal. In twenty-five years the world’s produc- 
tion of pig-iron has increased from 12,000,000 to 26,000,000 tons; 
but the share taken by Great Britain has fallen from 48.8 per cent. 
to 29 per cent., while that of the United States has increased from 
14.1 per cent. to 26.2 per cent.; that of Germany from 11.4 per 
cent, to 21.4 per cent., and that of Russia from 3 per cent. to 4.7 
per cent. Iron is now being imported from the United States into 
Great Britain. 


ASIA. 


Dr. SvEN HEDIN RETURNS TO Europe.—After nearly four years’ 
absence in Central Asia, his routes extending clear across that 
region from Russian Turkistan to Mongolia, Dr. Sven Hedin has 
returned to Sweden. His work in Asia is of high scientific value, 
and will rank among the most notable achievements of explorers in 
recent years. He is about to receive the gold medal of the Russian 
Geographical Society, and he will be similarly honored by the 
Royal Geographical Society, before which he will soon read a 
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paper on the general results of his travels. He is now writing a 
popular account of his work, and the scientific results will be pub- 
lished a little later. Among the most notable features of his fruit- 
ful labors are his investigations of the climate, topography, geology 
and glaciers of the Pamirs; crossing of the dreaded Takhla-Makan 
desert, between the Yarkand and the Khotan rivers, never before 
attempted, where Dr. Hedin barely escaped with his life, no water 
being found during thirteen days’ march among the high sand- 
dunes; tracing the Keria River to the place where the last vestige 
of it is lost in the sands; the probable solution of the problem 
relating to Lob Nor; discovery of the remains of old buried cities 
in the desert south of the Tarim; and the mapping of the intricate 
Tarim River system. 


THE POLAR REGIONS, 


THE SEVENTH PEARY EXPEDITION TO NORTHWEST GREENLAND, — 
The steamer Hofe arrived at Sydney, C. B., on Sept. 20, with the 
party of R. E. Peary, C. E., U.S.N., on board, all well. The 
summer in Arctic waters was unusually stormy, but there was less 
than the usual quantity of ice. The results of Mr. Peary’s last 
journey to northwest Greenland were very successful. He brought 
back the large Cape York meteorite, the largest yet discovered, 
and this city will doubtless be its final repository. Six Cape York 
Eskimos, with their tents, sledges, dogs and canoes, also came with 
the explorer. He found the Eskimos of the Smith Sound region 
eager to serve under him in the work of exploration to the north of 
Greenland, which he will begin next year. He made his first visit 
to Cape Sabine at the southern entrance to Smith Sound. The 
scientific parties that went north with him were distributed at their 
various destinations and were taken on board again when the Hoge 
returned south. ‘They were able to carry on researches of value, 
and the results of their work will be described later. Mr. Peary 
made all the preliminary arrangements required in northwest Green- 
land for the important scheme of exploration on which he will em- 
bark next season, and which may occupy him for several years. 


THE BELGIAN ANTARCTIC EXPEDITION.—The expedition com- 
manded by Captain Gerlache sailed from Antwerp on Aug. 16 on 
the specially fitted steamer Belgica. Dr. F. A. Cook, surgeon of 
the first Peary Expedition to northwest Greenland, has sailed for 
Rio de Janeiro to join the expedition. The object of the expedi- 
tion is to survey as thoroughly as possible the shores of Antarctica 
from Graham’s Land to Enderby Land, Wilkes Land and Victoria 
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Land. If possible, the party will land, during the next Antarctic 
summer, at Cape Adare in Victoria Land, and it is provided with 
sledges and ski for the exploration of the ice-cap. Captain Ger- 
lache and Lieutenant Danco studied the art of ski travelling in 
Norway last winter. The expedition has with it the frame of a 
dwelling house which will be erected at Cape Adare, if that point is 
reached, provisioned for two years and left in charge of Captain 
Gerlache, Lieutenant Danco and a number of men. The steamer 
is also provisioned for two years, but will winter at Melbourne, 
unless caught in the ice. 


AFRICA. 


THE WorK OF THE BoTTEGoO ExpepiTIon.—The Italian Geo 
graphical Society issued on Sept. 10 a statement of the geograph- 
ical results of the ill-fated Bottego Expedition to Galla Land, and 
the south-eastern part of the Nile basin. On March 16th last, the 
party was surrounded by hostile Gallas and of the eighty-six 
members of the expedition, sixty-six, including Captain Bottego, the 
leader, were killed. The survivors were made prisoners, and, after 
many hardships, were delivered to King Menelek and handed over 
to the Italians. Fortunately, most of the documents of the expe- 
dition were saved, and from the summary of the exploratory results 
that has come to us from Rome, it seems that the discoveries were 
among the most important achieved by African explorers in recent 
years. The routes covered about 3,700 miles of travel of which 
about one-half were through regions hitherto unknown to explorers. 
These new routes included a survey of the entire west coast of 
Lake Rudolf which had not been previously visited; and the explo- 
ration of the upper basin of the Sobat River, the large right trib- 
utary of the Nile, whose upper course has been wholly unknown 
though, in 1876, Dr. Junker ascended it from its mouth for a dis- 
tance of 185 miles. 

The most interesting discovery was the solution of the vexed 
question of the destination of the large Omo River, which rises in 
the mountains on the southern border of Shoa. It is announced 
that Bottego fully identified this river with the Nianam, proving, 
therefore, that it flows into the north end of Lake Rudolf. For 
years the lower course of the Omo has been the subject of much 
speculation by geographers and by explorers who did not succeed in 
solving the problem in the field. Captain Cecchi championed the 
idea that the Omo finally turned to the east and sent its waters 
down the Jub River to the Indian Ocean. Then Borelli followed 
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the Omo down to 6° 20’ N. latitude where, on native information, 
he gave the river a westerly and then a southerly direction, and the 
natives told him it emptied into Shamburu Lake. Then Teleki and 
Von Hohnel discovered the large Lake Rudolf, which they said 
must be identical with Borelli’s Shamburu. They found the 
Nianam flowing into the lake, and from what the natives told them 
they believed it to be the Omo. There were other theories also, 
M. d’Abbadie, for instance, suggesting that the Omo’s course was 
westward to the White Nile, while Prof. P. Gilbert advanced the 
supposition that the river flowed far south to the Victoria Nyanza, 
though Stanley had not found any large river entering that lake on 
the east side. 

Dr. Donaldson Smith, in his expedition of 1894-95, ascended 
the Nianam for about one hundred miles, and was confident that it 
had its origin about twenty miles further north among the mount- 
ains. He accordingly pinned his faith to the supposition that the 
Omo was the upper course of the Jub, or, at least a tributary of 
that river. This was the last word on the subject until the present 
positive announcement that the Nianam is the lower course of the 
Omo. It is noteworthy that Dr. Hassenstein, in his map record- 
ing the results of the Donaldson Smith expedition (Petermanns 
Mitteilungen, 1897, No. 1), did not accept Dr. Smith’s theory of the 
source of the Nianam, but represented it as the lower part of the 
Omo with a hypothetical course to the east of Smith’s mountain 
barrier. 

The Bottego expedition also discovered a large lake, Sagade, 
which they renamed Regina Margherita and which forms, with Lake 
Abaya, visited by Dr. Smith, a large land-locked basin. It is 
hoped that the material that has reached Italy will be adequate 
for the proper mapping of the discoveries made. 
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Hermann Berghaus: Chart of the world on Mercator’s projection 
entirely reconstructed by Hermann Habenicht (for the sea) and 
Bruno Domann (for the land). Gotha. Justus Perthes, XIIth 
Edition, 1897. 

Size 37 ¥2x60% inches in 4 sheets. Colored. Engraved on copper. Scale 
(at the equator) about 430 statute miles to one inch. Price—in 4 


sheets—unmounted, 14 marks. 


More than a third of a century has now elapsed since the well- 
known geographic establishment of Justus Perthes in Gotha pub- 
lished a map of the world, compiled by Hermann Berghaus. This 
map has always and deservedly held a high place in the esteem of 
the public. It possesses in large measure those qualities which have 
won for the Germans an enviable reputation as map makers. Clear- 
ness, fidelity in detail, accuracy, harmonious coloring and a judi- 
cious selection of facts and features to be shown—these are the 
qualities we look for and find in the best maps. 

This 12th edition differs materially from its predecessors. It is 
no longer the map of Berghaus—save in name—for so complete has 
been its revision and alteration by Messrs. Habenicht and Domann 
that, says the publisher, ‘‘In this 12th edition he offers a com- 
pletely new work, for the corrections which the copper-plates have 
undergone are so numerous that they can indeed be called entirely 
New.” Under these circumstances it would seem that we no 
longer have the Berghaus map, but rather the Habenicht and 
Domann map. 

These authors emphasize on the map and in the accompanying 
advertisement the commercial routes of the world. Thus, over the 
great oceans, various colored lines are shown, marked by figures 
and letters, which are explained at length in a legend ‘‘ separately 
printed” on the face of the map, and which after the manner of a 
pilot chart is to be corrected as changes occur. These lines show 
the ocean highways. 

Oceanic currents were formerly shown by continuous lines with 
an occasional arrow. The new chart abandons the lines and sub- 
stitutes a very large number of arrows, a change which to us does 
not appear to be an improvement. The soundings which we knew 
on the old edition we miss from the new. The variation of the com- 
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pass, which was in the old map shown on an zmset, is on the new one 
shown by lines printed over the whole map, and this is unequally 
done. Inthe United States, for example, the lines showing easterly 
variation are given, while those showing westerly variation are 
omitted. 

On the old map of Berghaus there were 32 insets showing impor- 
tant places on an enlarged scale. The new map has only three 
insets. 

The recently created political divisions of the Dominion of Can- 
ada appear on the map, and the compilers call attention to this in 
their prospectus, as also to boundaries generally. They say, ‘‘ quite 
recently numerous questions connected with boundaries have arisen, 
and the results have been shown in the map just before its being 
sent to press.”” Looking at the boundaries that have recently been 
of interest to Americans we find, as to Alaska-Canada, a boundary 
line published in 1884, and which, according to Government publi- 
cations, is not now claimed or accepted by either Canada or the 
United States. The boundary is shown in Behm Canal instead of 
in Portland Canal, and puts a United States Custom House, United 
States Post Office and an United States Indian reservation in Ca- 
nadian territory. Again, the Venezuelan-British Guiana boundary 
line, so long in dispute, is given without any indication of its un- 
certainty. As to Trinidad Island, off the coast of Brazil, it is 
indicated as British, but an over print by way of correction indi- 
cates that it belongs to Brazil. 

Shasta is called a mountain and Rainier a volcano. The Arctic 
Circle is spelled Cercle, Topeka is spelled Zofeca, and Mellish Bank 
in the North Pacific appears as AZellish Bay. 

The very excellence of the map as a whole is our apology for 
pointing out these blemishes, which for the most part are easily 
corrected. 

The explanation of symbols and abbreviations is given with a 
fulness that indicates an intention to be complete. It is explained, 
for example, that B—Bay, Bight, C—Cape, I—Island, L—Lake, etc., 
facts that seem sufficiently obvious without explanation. So also 
the ‘*‘ Date Boundary ” in the Pacific Ocean has this phrase printed 
three times along its course, and yet it also is explained in the 
legend, though the explanation adds nothing whatsoever in addition 
to what appears on the face of the map. 

There are numerous details, about a map so filled with detail, as 
to which the makers and users of maps would not agree. The only 
general remark I would make as to this is that all additions are not 
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improvements. There is danger of overloading to the loss of clear- 
ness. The best map results, in this regard, from a wise choice of 
what to omit. The Berghaus map came near the ideal in this 
regard, and when the blemishes incident to this new map of Habe- 
nicht and Domann have been removed it will stand on a level with 
the old Berghaus map, easily one of, if not he best general map of 
the world. M. B. 
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BOOK NOTICES. 


Dr. G. Schweinfurth. Del’ Origine des Egyptiens et sur quelques-uns 
de leurs Usages, remontant al’ Age dela Pierre. (Extrait du Bul- 
letin de la Société Khédiviale de Géographie IV Série, N* 12.) 
Le Caire, Imprimerie Nationale, 1897. 


Dr. Schweinfurth sees the beginning of a new era in science in 
the recent discoveries made by De Morgan, Flinders Petrie and 
Amélineau. The Egyptologist, he says, beholds with astonishment 
a part of his domain escaping from his control, and finds that he 
must give way to the naturalist. It is no longer possible to deny 
the stone age in Egypt, but the origin of the Egyptians remains an 
insoluble problem. Some general reflections present themselves to 
Dr. Schweinfurth. The movement of civilisation in the antique 
Orient takes the form of a triangle, the points of which are Arabia 
Felix, Egypt and Babylonia. The question of the Hamitic people, 
or Cushites, belongs to Arabia, and the first current brings them to 
Egypt by way of Nubiato the Nile. At this time the camel was 
not yet domesticated, perhaps it did not exist, in Arabia Felix, but 
it was found in Nubia, together with the ass, the doat, if the camel 
is the ship, of the desert. 

Before reaching the Nile, the emigrants from Asia made a long 
sojourn in the rocky valleys of Etbai, and here, perhaps, they passed 
their apprenticeship in learning to fashion their stone implements. 

In prehistoric times, there was probably no approach to Egypt by 
land, from the north-east. Lower Egypt then formed an inaccessi- 
ble marsh, and in the days of Herodotus the tradition still subsisted 
that the provinces of the Delta were of recent formation. 

The descendants of the first conquerors of Egypt are the Ham- 
itic Bega, or Beda, of the present day. Among these, the Ababdeh 
are the degenerate representatives of the race, having retrograded 
perhaps for thousands of years. 

It was not less than 5,000 years before our era that the first 
Babylonians arrived on the banks of the Nile, and set the neolithic 
man to work in the copper mines of Sinai and the eastern chain. 

Dr. Schweinfurth first became acquainted with the Ababdeh in 
1864, and he was struck with the simplicity of their stone plates 
and cooking utensils, made of a sort of steatite or talcose schist, 
which resists the fire. The Ababdeh also make little pipes, in a 
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single piece. Some of their pots are made of a metamorphic ser- 
pentine, much harder than steatite, and the sight of these objects 
seemed like a return to the stone age. Nosuch utensils have been 
found by Dr. Schweinfurth in any other part of Africa, and they are 
absolutely wanting in the museums. It is not strange, therefore, 
that Mr. Flinders Petrie imagined that he had found in the environs 
of Tukh the tombs of a new immigrant race, while there is every 
reason to believe, with De Morgan, that the race discovered by the 
English savant was in reality the oldest Egyptian race. 


Nel Paese delle Amazzoni. Pel Prof. Dott. Vincenzo Grossi, libero 
docente di Etnologia Americana nella R. Universita di Genova. 
Roma, Tip. dell’ Unione Cooperativa Editrice, Via di Porta Sala- 
ria, 23-A. 1897. Svo. 


In this little book of 120 pages Dr. Grossi presents a summary 
of the physical and political geography of the Brazilian States of 
Para4 and Amazonas and their products, with special reference to 
Italian commerce and navigation. Such a work is, of necessity, a 
compilation; made, however, in this instance by a writer who is 
intimately acquainted with the vast literature of his subject, and 
able to correct his reading by his own observations. With all its 
statistics, the work may be read with pleasure for its style and 
finish. 

It has several pretty illustrations and an excellent map of the 
Amazon basin. 


Dr. Alfonso Lomonaco. Da Palermoa New-Oriéans. Roma, £. Loes- 
cher & Co. (Bretschneider e Regenberg) Librai di S. M. la Regina 
@’Italia. (1897.) 


Originally published in the Rassegna Nazionale, of Florence, these 
Notes of Travel make an interesting volume worthy of preservation. 
Dr. Lomonaco, as physician of the steamer Montebello, had rare 
opportunities for studying the types of the southern Italian emi- 
grants on board the vessel. His descriptions of character and of 
scenery are not less life-like, though briefer, than those of De 
Amicis in his book, Su//’ Oceano, ona similar subject. 

The first impression on landing in New Orleans was anything 
but pleasing. The stranger made his way at the risk of his life, 
through ill-paved and crowded streets, each more muddy than the 
last; but once in the heart of the city, he found many things to 
admire. The animation of the crowds continually interested him. 
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He was struck with the beauty of the women, and he noted partic- 
ularly the soft tone of their voices. 

Dr. Lomonaco knew the history of the city and of Louisiana, and 
devoted much of his time to a study of the public institutions and 
the schools, for which he has nothing but praise. 

His readers will have a good idea of New Orleans and its people. 


The Natural Geographies. Natural Elementary Geography, by Jacques 
W. Redway. New York Cincinnati and Chicago, American Book 
Company. to. (1897.) 


According to the publishers’ announcement, the central idea of 
this primary geography is man, his history, customs, industries, and 
geographic relations. It may be doubted whether this constitutes 
such a title to originality as to justify the assumption of the term 
natural, asa distinctive epithet; but the book is none the less a good 
book, clear, concise and accurate, sound in the main and full of 
interest, 

The text and the illustrations are mostly in right relation to each 
other, and not much is left for the pupil to unlearn. 

Young Americans, however, will hardly incline to undervalue 
the United States, and the classification of Canada and Mexico as 
minor countries is not in the line of wholesome instruction. 


The First Crossing of Spitsbergen, being an Account of an Inland Jour- 
ney of Exploration and Survey, with Descriptions of several Mount- 
ain Ascents, of Boat Expeditions in Ice Fjord, of a Voyage to 
North-East-Land, the Seven Islands, down Hinloopen Strait, nearly 
to Wiches Land, and into most of the Fjords of Spitsbergen, and of 
an almost complete circumnavigation of the main Island. By Sir 
William Martin Conway, M.A., F.S.A., F.R.G.S., sometime 
Roscoe Professor of Art, University College, Liverpool. With Con- 
tributions by J. W. Gregory, D. Sc., A. Trevor-Battye, and E. /. 
Garwood. Together with Eight Coloured Plates reproduced in fac- 
simile from Sketches by H. E. Conway, Two Maps, and about One 
Hundred Full-Page and Text Illustrations from Photographs and 
Sketches. MDCCCXCVII, London—J. M. Dent & Co., 67 St. 
James's Street, S.W., and Aldine House, E.C. 


Sir William Conway has taken possession of Spitzbergen, like an 
army with banners. Much has been written about this outpost in 
the Arctic Ocean, but few will care to look up the older records, 
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with this sumptuous volume before them, and the prospect of another 
in the near future. 

The results of the summer’s work are set forth in the introduc- 
tory chapter. Thirteen mountain ascents were made, besides a 
survey of 600 square miles in the middle belt of the country and 
another of the hills on Wijde Bay, and what Sir William calls, some- 
what hastily, the most complete voyage of reconnaissance ever 
accomplished in a single season. The main island was almost cir- 
cumnavigated and nearly all its fjords were entered to their heads, 
and in all about 600 photographs were obtained. The scientific 
results were even more important than the topographical, if topog- 
raphy is not within the domain of science. 

As a narrative, the book is full of incident and of interest, written 
simply and directly, for the most part, with but an occasional lapse 
into poetical quotation. Spitzbergen ought to attract the tourists 
who are in search of adventure and of danger. There are glaciers 
and ice-peaks, treacherous snow-fields and crevasses, and every 
possible chance of losing one’s life for nothing. Sir William’s com- 
panion, Garwood, had an enviable series of emotions, in a few 
minutes, over an ice torrent. 

One curious effect of the climate is noted: 

We were always slack, intellectually as well as physically. It was a labour to 
write, a labour to settle down to any work whatever. Yet the air seemed brisk, and 
came either over the snows or the sea. Purer air can scarcely be found. Though 
pure, however, it was certainly relaxing, and made life laborious. It possessed none 
of the stimulus of Alpine breezes. (P. 221.) 

In the middle of August the little plants put on their autumn 
tints, many birds had disappeared, and the approach of winter was 
in the air and on the earth, and Sir William took his leave of his 
conquest in language less than enthusiastic: 


Farewell to you, cold and barren slopes, icy broads, bulging glaciers, squdgy 
bogs, and land-locked waters of so many moods. (P. 318.) 


The name Spitsbergen, we are told, is Dutch, and the form Sitz- 
bergen is incorrect. Incorrect it would be, if it were presented as 
Dutch, but it happens to be the recognized English form of the 
name, and it will probably hold its ground. It is not easy to be 
consistent in advocating these reforms. Sir William Conway writes 
Tristan d’ Acunha, without regard to the name of the great navi- 
gator, Da Cunha. 
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JuLy—-SEPTEMBER, 1897. 


BY PURCHASE, 


Diary of a March through Sinde and Affghanistan, by I. N. Allen, London, 1843, 
12mo; Dictionary of National Biography, edited by Sidney Lee, Vol. 51, London, 
1897, 8vo; Narrative of a Journey across the Balcan, by George Keppel, London, 
1831, 2 vols., 8vo; The Famine Campaign in Southern India, 1876-1878, by William 
Digby, London, 1878, 2 vols., 8vo; Proceedings New England Historical and Gene- 
alogical Society, 1885-1896 (12 numbers), Boston, pr. 8vo; Rolls of Membership, 
New England Historical and Genealogical Society, 1844-1891, Boston, 1892, 8vo; 
List of Members, New England Historical and Genealogical Society, January, 1893, 
Boston, 1893, 8vo; A Map (Atlas) of Bengal and Bahar, J. Rennell (London), 1778- 
’92, folio; Travels in Crete, by Robert Pashley,Cambridge and London, 1837, 2 vols., 
8vo; Supplement to the Standard Dictionary, Funk & Wagnalls, New York, 1897, 
4to; The Fall of the Congo Arabs, by Sidney Langford Hinde, London, 1897, 8vo; 
Travels in West Africa, by Mary H. Kingsley, London and New York, 1897, 8vo; 
The Jesuit Relations and Allied Documents, the original French, Latin and Italian 
Texts, with English Translations, etc., edited by Reuben Gold Thwaites, Cleveland, 
1897, Vols. VII and VIII, 8vo; Remarkable Maps of the XV, XVI and XVII 
Centuries, Parts V-VI, Amsterdam, 1897, folio; Stiller Ozean, Ein Atlas von 31 
Karten, Hamburg, 1897, folio, and Segel-handbuch fiir den Stillen Ozean, Hamburg, 
1897, 8vo (Deutsche Seewarte); Album Géographique, par Marcel Dubois et Camille 
Guy, Paris, 1896, 2 vols., 4to; Nippon, von Ph. Fr. von Siebold, Band 2, 2te Auflage, 
Wiirzburg u. Leipzig, 1897, 8vo; Une Mission Francaise en Abyssinie, par S. 
Vignéras, Paris, 1897, 16mo; Tombouctou la Mystérieuse, par Félix Dubois, Paris, 
1897, 8vo; Ceylon, von Emil Schmidt, Berlin (1897), 8vo; Die Osterreichisch- 
Ungarische Monarchie, von Fr. Umlauft, 3te Auflage, Wien, 1897, 8vo; Die 
altesten Weltkarten, Konrad Miller: IV Heft, Die Herefordkarte, mit Beilage, 
V Heft, Die Ebstorfkarte, Stuttgart, 1896, 4to; Fac-simile of the Ebstorfkarte, 
in colours of the original, Stuttgart, 1896, folio sheet; Critical Examination of the 
Evidences adduced to establish the Theory of the Norse Discovery of America, 
by J. P. Mac Lean, Chicago, 1892, 8vo; Picturesque Hawaii, John L. Stevens, Phila- 
delphia, 1894, obl. 4to; Recollections of a Happy Life, Marianne North, New York, 
1894, 2 vols., 8vo; Some Further Recollections of a Happy Life, Marianne North, 
New York, 1894, 8vo; General Chart of Alaska, T. 1:3,600,000 (U. S. Coast and 
Geodetic Survey), Washington, 1897, sheet; Route Map, Juneau to Porcupine River, 
Alaska, 1:1,200,000 (U. S. Coast and Geodetic Survey), Washington, 1897, sheet; 
Reports, British Association for the Advancement of Science, 1890-1896, London, 
7 vols., 8vo.; The Matabele Campaign, 1896, by R. S. S. Baden-Powell, London, 1897, 
8vo; Forma Urbis Rome, R. Lanciani, Fasc. V., Mediolani, 1897, portfolio. 


BY GIFT AND EXCHANGE, 


From the University of the State of New York, Albany: 

Extension Bulletin, No. 20, June, 1897; Economic and Geologic Map of the 
State of New York, showing the location of its Mineral Deposits, by Frederick J. H. 
Merrill, Director of the N. Y. State Museum, 2nd Edition, 1895. 
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From the Société de Géographie d’ Alger, Algiers: 
Bulletin, Deuxiéme Année, 2€ Trimestre, 1897. 
From Henryk Arctowski, Author: 
La Généalogie des Sciences (pamphlet reprint), Bruxelles, 1897; Materyaly do 
Bibliografii prac Naukowych Polskich. Bruksella, 1897, 8vo. 
From J. H. de Bussy (Pub.), Amsterdam: 
De Indische Mercuur, 20 Jaargang, 1897, Nos. 25-38; Cultures in Nederlandsch 
Oost-Indié. 
From the Kon. Aardrijkskundig Genootschap, Amsterdam: 
Tijdschrift, Deel XIV, 1897, No. 3-4. 
From the Société a’ Etudes Scientifiques d’ Angers, Angers: 
Bulletin, XXV Année, 1895. 
From the Naval Institute, Annapolis, Ma.: 
Proceedings, Vol. 23, 1897, No. 2. 
From the Société Royale de Géographie, Antwerp: 
Bulletin, Tome XXI, 2me Fasc.; La Créte. Conférence faite le 6 Mars, 1897, par 
A. De Ceuleneer. 
From Francis M. Bacon : 
Korean Repository, Seoul, Vol. IV, 1897, Nos. 5, 6, 8. 
From the Instituto Geographico e Historico, Bahia: 
Revista Trimensal, Junho de 1897. 
From Johns Hopkins University, Baltimore, Ma.: 
Circular No. 131; Studies: 15th Series, VII-VIII, Economic History of the 
Baltimore and Ohio Railroad, 1827-1853, by Milton Reizenstein, Ph.D. 


From the Maryland Geological Survey, Baltimore: 

Maryland Geological Survey, Vol. 1, 1897. 
From the Deutsche Kolonialgesellschaft, Berlin: 

Deutsche Kolonialzeitung, Jahrgang 10, 1897, Nr. 25-38; Die Deutsche Kolonial- 
litteratur von 1884-1895, mit einem Anhang, etc. 
From the German Government, Berlin: 

Vierteljahrshefte zur Statistik des Deutschen Reichs, Jahrgang 1897, 3 Heft; 
Statistiches Jahrbuch fiir das Deutsche Reich, 18 Jahrgang, 1897; Statistik des 
Deutschen Reichs, Band 103, Berufsstatistik fiir das Reich im Ganzen, 2te Theil. 


From the Gesellschaft fiir Erdkunde, Berlin : 
Verhandlungen, Band XXIV, 1897, Nos. 4-5, 6; Zeitschrift, Band XXXII, 1897, 
No. 2. 
From the Kénigl. Preussische geologische Landesanstalt und Bergakademie, Berlin : 
Jahrbuch fiir das Jahr 1895, Band XVI. 
From the Prussian Statistical Bureau, Berlin: 
Zeitschrift, Vierteljahrsheft I und II, 1897. 
From Anthony J. Drexel Biddle, Author : 
The Madeira Islands. Philadelphia, 1896, 12mo. 
From the Société de Géographie Commerciale, Bordeaux : 
Bulletin, 1897, Nos. 11, 12, 13. 
From the Appalachian Mountain Club, Boston : 
Appalachia, Vol. VIII, No. III, July, 1897. (2 copies.) 
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From Daniel G. Brinton, Author: 
The Battle and Ruins of Cintla (reprint, 1896); The Missing Authorities on 

Mayan Antiquities, (reprint 1897); The Pillars of Ben (reprint, 1897); The So- 

called ‘‘ Bow-Puller”’ identified as the Greek pdpyné. (Reprint, 1897.) 

From the Queensland Branch of the Royal Geographical Society of Australasia 

Brisbane, Queensland 

Annals of the Queensland Museum, No. 3. (1897.) 

From the Société Royale Belge de Géographie, Brussels : 

Bulletin, 21¢ Année, 1897, No. 3. 

From the City of Buenos Aires : 

Monthly Return of Municipal Stati :ics, April, June, 1897; El Comercio Ex- 
terior Argentino, No. 94. 

From the Instituto Geogrdfico Argentino, Buenos Aires: 

Boletin, Tomo XVII, Nos. 1, 2, y 3, 1897. 

From the Société Khédiviale de Geographie, Cairo: 

Bulletin, 4¢ Série, No. 11. 

From the Peabody Museum, Cambridge, Mass.: 
Memoirs of the Peabody Museum, Vol. 1, No. 2; Cave of Loltun, Yucatan, by 
Edward H. Thompson. 
American Antiquarian and Oriental Journal, Chicago, Lll.: 
Vol. XIX, No. 3, May-June, 1897. 
Journal of Geology, Chicago, Ill.: 
Vol. V, 1897, No. 5. 
From the University of Cincinnati, Cincinnati, Ohio : 
Terrestrial Magnetism, Vol. II, No. 2, June, 1897. 
From the Académie Royale des Sciences et des Lettres, Copenhagen : 

Bulletin, 1897, Nos. 2, 3; Mémoires, 6me Série, Section des Sciences, T. VIII, 
No. 4. 
From Charles P. Daly: 

Report of the Fire Department, New York, year ending Dec. 31, 1881, New 
York, 1882, 8vo; Manual, Board of Education, N. Y. City, New York, 1861, 12mo; 
2oth Annual Report, Regents of the University of the State of New York, Revised 
Edition, Albany, 1868-1870, 8vo; Grammaire Italienne, G. Biagioli, 6me Edition, 
Paris, 1827, 8vo. 

From the Hessian Government, Darmstadt: 
Beitrage zur Statistik des Grossherzogthums Hessen, 41 Band, 1 Heft. 
From George Davidson, Author : 

Submerged Valleys of the Coast of California and of Lower California, San 
Francisco, 1897, 8vo. 

From the Colorado Scientific Society, Denver, Col, : 

Ferric Sulphate in Mine Waters and its action on Metals, by L. J. W. Jones. 
From General J. Watts de Peyster, Author: 

Napoleone di Buonaparte, Second Series (New York), 1897, 4to. 

From R. E. Dodge, Publisher, Teachers College, New York: 
Journal of School Geography, Vol. I, No. 7, Sept., 1897. 
From the Union Géographique du Nord de la France, Douai : 
Bulletin, 4¢ Trimestre, 1896; 1¢T Trimestre, 1897. 
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From the Royal Scottish Geographical Society, Edinburgh : 

Scottish Geographical Magazine, Vol. XIII, Nos. 7, 8, 9, July-Sept., 1897. 
From the Biblioteca Nazionale Centrale di Firenze, Florence: 

Bollettino delle Pubblicazioni Italiane, 6 numbers, June 30 to September 15, 1897. 
From the Societa di Studi Geografici e Coloniali in Firenze, Florence : 

Rivista Geografica Italiana, Annata IV, 1897, Fasc. VII, VIII. 
From the City of Frankfurt a/M. : 

Jahresbericht ueber die Verwaltung des Medicinalwesens, XL Jahrgang, 1897. 
From the Society of Natural Sciences, Frankfurt a/O. : 

Helios, 14 Band, 1897; Societatum Litter, X Jahr., 1896, Nos. 7-12 ; XI Jahr., 
1897, Nos. 1-6. 
From the Société de Géographie de Gendve, Geneva : 

Le Globe, Mémoires, Juillet, 1897. 
From Vincenzo Grossi, Author : 

Nel Paese delle Amazzoni, Roma, 1897, 8vo. 
El Progreso Nacional, Guatemala : 

1897, Nos. 580-648. 
From Colgate University, Hamilton, N. Y.: 

Circular of Information, Department of Geology and Natural History, 1896-97, 
From the Historical Society of the State of Montana, Helena, Mont.: 

Third Biennial Report of the Librarian, 1895-96. i 
From the Verein fiir siebenbiirg : Landeskunde, Hermannstadt : 

Archiv, 27 Band, Heft 3; Jahresbericht 1896-97. 
From Levi Holbrook : 

The Commercial and Financial Chronicle, Vols. 60 and 61, New York, 1895, 8vo. 
From the State Historical Society of Iowa, Iowa City : 

Iowa Historical Record, Vol. XIII, No. 3, 1897. 
From the East Siberian Branch of the Imperial Russian Geographical Society, 

Irkutsk : 

Bulletin, Tome X XVII, 1896, Nos. 1, 2. 
From the Free Public Library, Jersey City, N. J. 

Library Record, Vol. 6, Nos. 4, 5, 6. 
From the Society of Naturalists, Kiev : 

Memoirs, Tom. XIV, No. 2; Tom. XV, No. 1. 
From N. Krichtafovitch, Novo-Alexandria, gourern. de Lublin, Russia : 

Annuaire Géologique et Minéralogique de la Russie, rédigé par N. Krichtafovitch, 
Vol. II, Liv. 3-4, 1897. 
From the Oficina Nacional de Inmigracién, Estadtstica y Propaganda Geogrdfica, La 

Paz, Bolivia: 

Boletin de Estadistica Municipal de la Ciudad de La Paz de Ayacucho, Aiio V, 
No. 9, Primer semestre de 1896 ; Cuestion de Limites entre Bolivia y el Peru sobre 
la Region de Caupolican 6 Apolobamba. 


From the Direccién General de Estadtstica dela Provincia de Buenos Aires, La Plata: 


L’ Agriculture, I’Elevage, I’Industrie et le Commerce dans la Province en 1895, 
Mémoire, etc., La Plata, 1897. 


Kansas University Quarterly, Lawrence, Kansas : 
Vol. VI, No. 3, Series A., 3, Series B., July, 1897. 
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From the Société Polonaise Géog. et Commerciale, Lemberg : 
Gazeta Handlowo-Geograficzna, Rok. III, Nr. 12, 13, 15-18. 


From the Observatorio Meteorolégico, Leon, Mexico: 
Boletin Mensual, Junio, 1897. 
From the Société de Géographie, Lille : 
Bulletin, 1897, Nos. 5, 6, 7, 8. 
From the Sociedad Geogrd fica de Lima, Lima: 
Boletin, Tomo VI, Trimestres 2, 3, 1896. 
From the Sociedade de Geographia, Lisbon : 
Boletim, 15¢ Serie, Nos. 10, 11, 12. 
From Alfonso Lomonaco, Author : 
Da Palermo a New Orléans, Roma (1897), 8vo. 
From the Meteorological Office, London : 
Report of the International Meteorological Conference, Paris, 1896. 
From the Royal Colonial Institute, London; 
Proceedings, Vol. XXVIII, 1896-97. 
From the Royal Geographical Society, London : 
Geographical Journal, Vol. X, Nos. 1, 2, 3, July-September, 1897. 
From the Royal Society, London : 
Proceedings, Vol. LXI, Nos. 375-379. 
From the Royal Statistical Society, London : 
Journal, Vol. LX, Part II, June, 1897. 
From the Société de Géographie de Lyon, Lyons : 
Bulletin, Tome 14, Liv. 4, Juillet, 1897. 
From the Sociedad Geogrdfica de Madrid, Madrid : 


Revista, 1897, Nums. 4, 5; Boletin, Tomo XXXIX, Nums. 1, 2, 3 y 4, Enero- 


Abril, Nims. 5 y 6, Mayo-Junio, 1897. 

From the Geographical Society, Manchester : 
Journal, Vol. XII, Nos. 7-9, July-September, 1896. 

From the Observatorio Meteorolégico, Manila : 
Boletin Mensual, Octubre, Noviembre, Diciembre, 1896. 

From the Société de Géographie de Marseilles, Marseilles : 
Bulletin, Tome X XI, 1897, No. 1. 

From the Royal Geographical Society of Australasia, Melbourne : 
Transactions, Vol. XIV. 

From Ad. Mertens, Author: 


La Main d’ceuvre aux Colonies, Tome II. Bibliothéque Coloniale Internationale, 


Bruxelles (1897), 8vo. 
From the Observatorio Astronédmico Nacional de Tacubaya, Mexico : 
Boletin, Tomo II, Num. 1 (1897). 


From the Observatorio Meteorolégico Central de Mexico, Mexico: 


Boletin Mensual, Aiio de 1897, Nos. 4-7, Boletin de Agricultura, Mineria e 


Industrias, Afio VI, Nums. 7, 8, & Indice General, 1894-1896. 


From the Secretarta de Fomento, Colonizacién e Industria de la Republica Mexicana, 


Mexico: 


Primer Concurso Cientifico Mexicano, Vols. I, II, III (1897); Informes y Docu- 
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mentos relativos 4 Comercio Interior y Exterior, Agricultura ¢ Industrias, Nims, 2-7, 
Agosto 1885 to Diciembre 1885; Num. 8, Febrero 1886; Num. 17, Noviembre 1886 ; 
Boletin de Agricultura, Mineria é Industrias, Aito VI, Nums. 7, 8, 1897, & Indices 
Generales, Afio IV, Ajfio V. 
From the Sociedad Cienttfica ‘* Antonio Alzate,” Mexico: 
Memorias y Revista, Tomo X, Nums. I y 2, 3 y 4. 
From the Sociedad de Geografia y Estadistica de la Republica Mexicana, Mexico: 
Boletin, Tomo III, Nims. 10, 11. 
From the Societa d’Esplorazione Commerciale in Africa, Milan: 
L’Esplorazione Commerciale, Anno XII, Fasc. VI-IX, 1897. 
L’ Universo, Geografia per Tutti, Milan: 
Anno VII, 1897, Nos. 11-16. 
From the Société Languedocienne de Géographie, Montpellier - 
Bulletin, 1889, 2¢, 3¢, 4¢ Trimestres; 1890, 1¢r Trim.; 1893, 2¢, 3¢, 4¢ Trim.; 
1894, 1895, 1896, Trim.; 1897, 1¢t Trim. 
From the Numismatic and Antiquarian Society of Montreal, Montreal, Canada : 
The Canadian Antiquarian & Numismatic Journal, Third Series, Vol. 1, No. 1, 
Jan., 1897. 
From the State Board of Health, Nashville, Tennessee : 
Bulletins, June, July, 1897. 
From the Société Neuchateloise de Géographie, Neuchatel : 
Bulletin, Tome IX, 1896-97. 
From the American Book Company, New York: 
Natural Elementary Geography, by Jacques W. Redway, New York (1897), 4to. 
American Engineer, Car-Builder and Railroad Journal, New York: 
Vol. LXXI, 1897, Nos. 7-10. 
From the Associated Spanish and Cuban Press, New York: 
New Constitutional Laws for Cuba, by A. Cuyas (y otros dos), New York, 
1897, 8vo. 
From the Chamber of Commerce, New York 
Thirty-ninth Annual Report, New York, 1897, 8ve. 
From the Military Service Institution, Governor's Island, New York: 
Journal, Vol. XX, 1897, Nos. 88, 89. 
From the New York Free Circulating Library, New York: 
Monthly Bulletin, Vol. II, No. 11, Sept. 1897. 
From the N. Y. Produce Exchange, New York: 
Annual Report, 1896-97. New York, 1897, 8vo. 
From the New York Public Library, New York: 
Bulletin, Vol. I, Nos. 7-9, July—Sept., 1897. 
From the Scientific Alliance of New York : 
Seventh Annual Directory of the Alliance, 1897. 
From Oberlin College, Oberlin, Ohio : 
Bulletin No. 14, Wilson Ornithological Chapter of the Agassiz Association, May, 


1897. 
From the New Russian Natural History Society, Odessa : 
Memoirs, Tome XXI, No. 1. 
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From M. Ostendorp, Consul of Paraguay, Antwerp: 
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La République du Paraguay: avec Carte, et Plan d’Asuncion. Bruxelles, 1897, 


sheet. 
From the Associagao Commercial do Porto, Oporto: 
Le Vin de Porto a |’Exposition de Bruxelles, 1897. 
From the Geological Survey Department of Canada, Ottawa, Canada : 
Annual Report (New Series), Vol. VIII, 1895, and Case of Maps. 
From the Compagnie Universelle du Canal Maritime de Suez, Paris : 
Le Canal de Suez, Bulletin Décadaire, 1897, Juin 22-Sept 12. 
From Hachette et Cie, Paris: 
Le Tour du Monde, 1897, Livraisons 26-38. 
From the Société de Géographie Commerciale, Paris : 
Bulletin, Tome XIX, 1897, Nos. 6 et 7. 
From the Société de Géographie, Paris : 
Bulletin, Tome XVIII, ret Trimestre, 1897; Comptes Kendus, 1897, No. 
(Réception Nansen); Nos. 11 et 12, 13 et 14. 
From the Société de Spéléologie, Paris. 
Spelunca, Bulletin, No. g-10, Jan.—Mars et Avril-Juin, 1897. 
From the Société de Topographie, Paris : 
Bulletin, 1897, Nos. 1, 2 et 3, Jan.—Mars. 
From the Royal Geological Society of Cornwall, Penzance : 
Transactions, Vol. XII, Part II, 83d Annual Report, etc. 
From the American Philosophical Society, Philadelphia, Penn.: 
Proceedings, Vol. 35, No. 153, Dec., 1896; Vol. 36, No. 155, May, 1897. 
From the Franklin Institute, Philadelphia, Penn.: 
Journal, Vol. 144, Nos. 1, 2, 3, July-Sept., 1897. 
From the Geographical Society of Philadelphia, Philadelphia, Penn; 


Map, the Arctic Regions, comprising recent Explorations, by Angelo Heilprin. 


(Drawn by J. W. Ross.) 1897. (2 copies.) 
From Henry Mellen Prentiss, Author : 

The Great Polar Current, Cambridge, 1897, 12mo. 
From Erasmus Darwin Preston, Author: 

The Transcontinental Arc, Washington, 1897, 8vo. 
From the College of New Jersey, Princeton, N. J.: 

Catalogue, 1896-97. 
Le Courrier du Livre, Quebec : 

Deuxiéme Année, Nos. 14-17, Juin-Septembre, 1897. 
From Université Laval, Quebec : 

Annuaire pour l’Année Académique, 1897-98. 
From Cecilio A. Robelo, Author : 


Nombres Geograficos Indigenas del Estado de Morelos, 24 Edicion, Cuernavaca, 


1897, pr. 8vo. 
From the Société de Géographie de Rochefort, Rochefort: 
Bulletin, Tome XIX, 1897, No. 1, Jan.—Mars. 
From the Ministero degh Affari Esteri, Rome: 
Bollettino, 1897, Nos. 102-106. 
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From the Ministero di Agricoltura, Industria e Commercio, Rome: 

Annuario Statistico Italiano, 1897 (2 copies); Cause di Morte, Statistica dell’ Anno 
1895; Statistica della Istruzione Elementare, 1894-95. 
From the Societa Geografica Italiana, Rome: 

Bollettino, Volume X, Fasc. VI, VII, VIII, 1X, 1897. 
From the Société Normande de Géographie, Rouen: 

Bulletin, Jan,-Fév., 1897. 

From the Ostschweiz. Geograph.-Commerc. Gesellschaft, St. Gallen : 

Mitteilungen, 1897, Heft 1. 

From the Imperial Russian Geographical Society, St. Petersburg: 

Bulletin, Vol. 32, Nos. 5, 6, Vol. 33, No. 1; Memoirs, Tome 33, No. 2. 
From the Essex Institute, Salem, Mass.: 

Bulletins, Vol. 28, Nos. 1-6, Jan.—June, 1896. 

From the California Academy of Sciences, San Francisco, Cal.: 

Proceedings, 3d Series, Vol. 1 Zoology, Nos. 1, 3, 4; Geology Vol. 1, No. 2; 
Botany Vol. 1, No. 1; Occasional Papers, No. V; Reptiles of the Pacific Coast and 
Great Basin, by John Van Denburgh, Ph.D. 

La Gaceta, Diario Oficial, San José de Costa Rica: 

Nos. 134-148; 2° Semestre, Nos. 1-63. 

From the Oficina de Depésito y Canje de Publicaciones, San José, Costa Rica : 

Informe de la Biblioteca Nacional y Oficina, etc., 1896-97; Memorias: de Instruc- 
cion Publica, de Hacienda y Comercio, de Relaciones Exteriores, de Gobernacion y 
Policia, de Fomento, 1897. 

From the Observatorio Astronémico y Meteorolégico, San Salvador: 

Observaciones Meteoroldgicas. Hechas en el Observatorio durante los Meses de 

Febrero y Marzo, 1897. 
From the Oficina Central de Estadistica, Santiago de Chile: 

Noticia Preliminar del Censo Jeneral de la Republica de Chile de 1895. 
From the Oficina Hidrogrdfica, Santiago de Chile: 

Anuario Hidrografico de la Marina de Chile, Aiio 19, Afio 20, 1896. 
From G. Schweinfurth, Author : 

De l’Origine des Egyptiens et sur Quelques-Uns de leurs Usages, Le Caire, 1897, 
8vo. 

From the Inspectorate General of Customs, Shanghai: 

Returns of Trade and Trade Reports for the year 1896, Part I. 

From the Bureau de Statistique de la Principauté de Bulgarie, Sophia, Bulgaria: 

Mouvement Commercial de la Bulgarie avec les Pays Etrangers pendant Février, 
Mars, Avril, 1897; Statistique du Commerce de la Bulgarie avec les Pays Etrangers, 
Mouvement de la Navigation, etc., pendant l’Année 1896; Statistique des Ecoles 
dans la Principauté de Bulgarie pendant l’Année scolaire, 1894-95. 

From the Swedish Government, Stockholm: 

Forty Statistical Documents. 

From J. P. Sweeney, M.D., Seattle : 

Map: Glacier System of the Pacific Forestry Reserve, H. M. Sarvent and G. F. 
Evans (Seattle), 1897. (Blue print.) 

From the Department of Mines and Agriculture, Sydney, N.S. W.: 

Annual Report for the Year 1896. 
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From the Royal Society of New South Wales, Sydney, N. S. W.: 

Journal and Proceedings, Vol. XXX, 1896. 

From the Société de Géographie de Toulouse, Toulouse: 

Bulletin, 16¢ Année, 1897, Nos. 1, 2. 

From the Geological Survey of New Jersey, Trenton, N. /.: 

Annual Report of the State Geologist for the Year 1896. 
From the Royal Society, Upsal : 

Nova Acta, Ser. III, Vol. XVII, Fasc. 1, 1896. 

From the Oneida Historical Society, Utica, N. Y.: 

Transactions of the Society, 1895-97, Munson-Williams Memorial. 
From the Oficina Central de Estadtstica, Valparaiso : 

Sinopsis Estadistica y Jeografica de la Republica de Chile en 1896. 
From the Akademie der Wissenschaften, Vienna: 

Sitzungsberichte, Math.-Natur. Classe, CV. Band, 40 numbers; Sitzungsberichte, 
Philo.-Hist. Classe, CKX XIV. Band, 1895, CXXXV. Band, 1896; Tafeln zu Band 
104, Abth. I, No. 9; Denkschriften, Math.-Natur. Classe, LXIII. Band.; Denk- 
schriften, Phil.-hist. Classe, XLIV. Band. 

From the Geographische Gesellschaft, Vienna: 
Mittheilungen, Band 40, 1897, Nos. 5 u. 6, 7 u. 8. 
From the Geological Institute, Vienna: 

Jahrbuch, XLVII Band, Heft 1, 2; Verhandlungen, 1897, Nos. 6-8. 
From the U. S. Department of Agriculture, Washington: 

Year-Book of the Department, 1896. 

From the Bureau of American Republics, Washington : 

Monthly Bulletin, July, August, September, 1897; Bulletin No. 75, Tariff Act 
approved July 24, 1897, commonly known as the ‘‘ Dingley Law”’; Bulletin No. 88, 
Spanish-American Trade. 

From the Bureau of Education, Washington: 

Statistics of Libraries and Library Legislation in the United States, 1895-96 ; 
Report of the Commissioner of Education, 1895-96, Vol. I. 

From the U. S. Coast and Geodetic Survey, Washington: 

Bulletin No. 36, Table of Depths for Channels and Harbors, Coasts of the United 
States, Arranged, etc., by Gershom Bradford. 

From the U. S. Commission Appointed to Report upon the Venezuela-Guiana 
Boundary, Washington: 

Report and Accompanying Papers of the Commission, Vols. I and II, Washing- 
ton, 1897, 8vo. 

From the U. S. Fish Commission, Washington: 

Bulletin, Vol. XVI, 1896. 

From the U. S. Geological Survey, Washington: 

Seventeenth Annual Report, 1895-96, Parts 1, 2, 3, and 3 continued; Monographs 
XXV-XXVIII; Bulletins: Nos. 87, 127, 130, 135-148. 

From the U. S. Hydrographic Office, Washington: 

Cuarts: No. 1472, North America, Canada, Lake Huron, North Channel, Little 
Current to Mississauga Strait; No. 1549, Asia Minor, Mediterranean Sea, Mersina 
Roadstead; No. 1568, Anchorages on the Coast of Chile: Port Calbuco and Huito 
Inlet, Reloncavi Inlet (2 in 1); No. 1582, North America, U. S. and Canada, Lake 
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Saint Clair and Saint Clair and Detroit Rivers; No. 1602, East Coast of Africa, Port 
Natal to Algoa Bay; No. 1603, East Coast of Africa, Innamban Bay to Port Natal; 
No. 1610, Navigator’s Guide Chart of the English Channel, with its Tides and Cur- 
rents; No. 1615, West Indies, Great Bahama Bank, Clarence Harbor; No. 1618, West 
Indies, Tobago Island; No. 1619, South America, West Coast, Chile-Patagonia 
Smyth Channel from its South Entrance to Fortune Bay; No. 1622, South America, 
West Coast, Anchorages on the Coast of Chile:—Coman or Leten Inlet,—Port Palena 
—Tictoc Bay—Port Santo Domingo (4 in 1); No. 1630, South America, Chile, Con- 
cepcion Bay, Port Talcaguano; No. 1632, South America, Brazil, Entrance to the 
River Sado Francisco do Sul; No. 1675, Pilot Chart of the Great Lakes; Pilot Charts 
of the North Atlantic Ocean for July, August, September, 1897.—H. O. PuBLica- 
TIONS: No. 96, Edition of 1891, Supplement No. 2, The Coast of British Columbia, 
etc.; No. 108, Edition of 1896, Supplement, Sailing Directions for the Great Lakes 
and connecting Waters. 
From the Interstate Commerce Commission, Washington: 

Tenth Annual Report, 1896. 
From the National Geographic Society, Washington: 

National Geographic Magazine, Vol. VIII, Nos. 6, 7-8, 9, 1897. 
From the Smithsonian Institution, Washington: 

Fifteenth Annual Report of the Bureau of Ethnology, 1893-94; International 
Exchange List of the Smithsonian Institution, corrected to July, 1897. 
From the Department of State, Washington: 

Consular Reports, Nos, 202-204, July—Sept., 1897. 
From the Weather Bureau, Washington: 

Monthly Weather Review, May, June, 1897; Report of the Chief of the Weather 
Bureau, 1895-96. 
From the Nassauische Verein fiir Naturkunde, Wiesbaden: 

Jahrbiicher, Jahrgang 50, 1897. 
From the Worcester Society of Antiquity, Worcester, Mass.: 

Proceedings for the Year 1896 (Vol. XIV, Part III); Worcester Town Records, 
1841-1844, No. L. (Vol. XV, Part 3). 
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HONORARY AND 


CORRESPONDING 


MEMBERS AND FELLOWS. 


HONORARY 


DUFFERIN and AvA, the Marquis of. 

MARKHAM, Sir Clements R-, K.C.B., 
President of the Royal Geographical 
Society. 

McCLINTOCK, Admiral Sir F. L., R.N. 


MEMBERS. 


NARES, Rear-Admiral 
RN. 

NORDENSKIOLD, Baron A. E., 
holm. 

PEARY, Civ. Engineer R. E., U.S.N. 


Sir George S., 


Stock- 


CORRESPONDING MEMBERS. 


ABBE, Prof. Cleveland, Washington. 
AMMEN, Rear-Admiral Daniel, U.S.N., 
Washington. 
BONAPARTE, Prince Roland, Paris. 
BowEN, Rt. Hon. Sir George Ferguson, 
G.C.M.G., London. 
BREWER, Prof. Wm. H., New Haven. 
BROWNLEE, Harrison J.,C.E., Manitoba. 
CHAIX, Prof. Paul, Geneva, Switzerland. 
CHAIX, Prof. Emile, Geneva, Switzerland. 
COELLO y QueEsapDA, Don F., President 
of the Madrid Geographical Society. 
Cora, Prof. Guido, Turin. 
Davipson, Prof. Geo., San Francisco. 
Du CHAILLU, Paul B. 
FIskE, Prof. John, Cambridge, Mass. 
GANNETT, Henry, Washington, D. C. 
GARDNER, Prof. James T., Albany. 
GILLIODTS VAN SEVEREN, L., LL.D., 
Bruges. 
GILMAN, Daniel C., LL.D., President 
Johns Hopkins University, Baltimore. 
GosaT, Dr. A., Nat. Councillor, Berne. 
GRIGORIEV, Alex. V., Sec’y Imp. Russian 
Geographical Society, St. Petersburg. 
LAPPARENT, Prof. A. de, Paris. 
LECLERCQ, Jules, Brussels. 


Lone, Col. C. Chailleé. 

Luce, Rear-Admiral S. B., U.S.N. 

LUMHOLTz, Carl, M.A., Christiania, 
Norway. 

MAuNOIR, Charles, Paris. 

McCarTEE, D. Bethune, M.D., New 

York. 

Ney, Count Napoléon, Paris. 

PACKARD, Prof. A. S., Providence, R. I. 

PEET, Rev. S. D., Chicago, IIl. 

PERALTA, Manuel M. de, Liege. 

Prout, Henry G. 

PUMPELLY, Prof. Raphael. 

ROMERO, Matias, Envoy of Mexico at 
Washington, 

SEMENOV, Peter P., Vice-Prest. Imp. 
Russ. Geog. Soc., St. Petersburg. 

STANLEY, Henry M. 

Tacuk, E. E., Asst. Commissioner of 
Crown Lands, Quebec. 

VINCENT, Frank, New York, 

VON DEN STEINEN, Prof. Dr. 
Berlin. 

WHITEHOUSE, Cope. 

WRIGHT, Gen. Horatio G., U.S.A.. 
Washington. 

Wyse, Lieut.-Com. Lucien N. B., Paris. 


Karl, 
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1874 
1874 
1874 
1874 
1881 
1883 
1887 
1889 


1890 
1871 


1869 
1874 
1874 


Date of Election. 


Avery, Samuel P. 
Agnew, John T. 

Amy, Henry. 

Astor, Hon. W. W. 
Armour, Herman O. 
Atterbury, J. T. 
Archbold, John D. 

Abbot, Edwin H., Boston. 
Anderson, Arthur A. 
Atterbury, Rev. Wm. W., D.D. 
Allen, Horatio M., 


S. Orange, N. J. 


Amsinck, Gustav. 

Appleton, Nathan, Boston. 
Austin, William. 

Agostini, Joseph. 

Ames, Adelbert, Highlands, N. J. 
Aub, Albert. 

Agnew, Andrew G. 


5 Adams, C. H. 


Appleton, Wm. H. 
Agassiz, Prof. Alex., 


Cambridge, Mass. 


Alden, R. Percy. 
Andrews, Wm. L. 
Alexander, J. F. 
Andreini, J. M. 
Astor, John J. 
Arms, Geo. 

Agar, John G. 


Atkinson, John B., Earlington, Ky. 


Armstrong, Collin. 
Adams, Cyrus C, 
Arnot, M. H. 
Abbe, Cleveland, Jr. 
Alling, Asa R. 
Ames, Caleb T. 
Atkin, W. L. 


Boorman, J]. Marcus, Brooklyn. 
Banks, David. 

Bierstadt, Albert. 

Bishop, D. W. 

Backus, Henry C. 
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Names of Life Fellows are printed in italics. 


Date of Election. 


1874 


1874 


1877 
1878 
1878 
1880 
1881 
1882 


1882 


Baldwin, Townsend B., 
Edgewater Park, N. /. 

Brownson, Commander W. H., 

S. N. 

Bixby, Robert F. 

Bliss, Hon. Cornelius N. 

Barton, Oliver Grant. 

Banks, D. S. 

Baldwin, Edwin. 

Bacon, Francis M. 

Barger, Samuel F. 


883 Bowne, Walter. 


1868 
1868 
1869 
1869 
1874 
1874 
1874 
1874 
1874 
1874 
1874 
1874 
1875 


1875 


Bonner, G. 7. 
Barter, HL, 
Morristown, N. /. 
Brown, Hon. Addison. 
Brown, Robert J. 
Biglow, Lucius H. 
Bradley, Leonard A., 
New Haven, Conn. 
Barbey, Henry I. 
Barron, John C., M.D., 
Tarrytown. 
Bancroft, H. #., 
San Francisco, Cal. 
Bigelow, Poultney. 
Bliss, D. L., Carson City, Nevada, 
Boyd, John Scott. 
Brackenridge, G. W., 
San Antonio, Texas. 
Bennett, James Gordon. 
Bernheimer, Simon. 
Banyer, Goldsboro. 
Bickmore, Prof. A. S. 
Bien, Julius. 
Bissinger, Philip. 
Barnes, John S. 
Bonner, Robert. 
Butler, William Allen. 
Barr, William. 
Belding, Milo M. 
Bookstaver, Hon. Henry W. 
Beaman, Charles C. 
Beekman, Gerard. 


|| 
1872 
1875 1884 
1876 1886 
1879 
1879 1886 
1883 1887 
1883 1887 
1885 1887 
1886 1887 
7 

1886 1888 
1887 
1888 1889 

1890 
1890 1890 
18gI 
1891 
1892 
1895 
1895 
1895 
1896 
1896 
1859 

= 
XUM 


Un. 


al. 


da. 


as. 


Date of Election. 


1875 
1875 
1878 
1878 
1881 
1882 
1882 
1883 
1883 
1883 
1883 
1883 
1883 
1883 
1883 
1884 
1884 
1885 
1886 
1886 
1886 
1886 
1886 
1886 
1886 
1887 
1887 
1887 
1888 
1888 
1888 
1888 
1888 
1888 
1888 


1889 
1889 
1889 
1889 
1889 
1890 
1890 
1890 


1890 
1890 
1890 
18g0 
1891 


Brownell, Silas B. 
Beste, Henry. 

Brown, Rev. Philip A. H. 
Brown, J. Romaine. 
Babcock, Samuel D. 
Baldwin, Octavius D. 
Barney, Newcomb C. 
Baker, Cyrus O. 
Beekman, Wm. B. 
Banta, Theodore M. 
Bergen, Tunis G, 
Bennet, Ludovic. 
Blake, Frederick D. 
Bell, Capt. W. R. 
Benson, Frank Sherman. 
Bangs, Fletcher H. 
Brookfield, William. 
Bliss, George T. 
Bridgman, E. C. 
Bowers, John M. 
Backus, J. Bayard. 
Bouvier, M. C. 
Beddall, Edward F. 
Berwind, Edward J. 
Bond, Frank S. 
Blagden, George. 
Berrian, Charles M. 
Bend, George H. 
Bogert, S. G. 

Bruce, Sanders D. 
Burgess, Prof. John W. 
Bacon, Lathrop R. 
Bogert, Henry L. 
Beers, M. H. 

Barstow, J. Whitney, M.D., 


Flushing, N. Y. 
Bromberg, Fredk. G., Mobile, Ala. 


Biddle, Edward R. 

Baring, Thos. 

Brown, Wm. Reynolds. 
Bleything, Geo. Dacre, M.D. 
Benedict, Jas. H. 

Barnard, Jno. F., Council Bluffs. 
Brooker, Chas. F., 


Torrington, Conn, 


Bertschmann, J., Swiss Consul. 
Bushnell, Jos. 

Bergen, Jas. C. 

Brewster, C. O. 

Bernheim, Gustav. 


Fellows. 


Date of Election. 


1891 Babcock, Stephen E., 


Little Falls, N. Y. 


1891 Belin, Henry, Jr., Scranton, Pa. 
1891 Boies, H. M., Scranton, Pa. 
1891 Barber, Amzi L. 

1891 Besly, Chas. Howard, Chicago. 
1891 Brice, Hon. Calvin S. 

1891 Bogue, Virgil G., Chicago. 
1891 Bell, Ed. W. 

1891 Blanchard, Jas. A. 

1892 Brandreth, Wm. 

1893 Birdsall, Mrs. W. R. 

1893 Brigham, Edward Morris, 


Battle Creek, Mich. 


1894 Baiz, Jacobo. 

1894 Bacon, Henry. 

1895 Bradley, Edson. 

1895 Boas, Emil L. 

1895 Bien, Joseph R. 

1895 Butler, Joseph G., Jr. 
1895 Beal, Wm. R. 

1896 Burgess, Thos. F. ~ 
1896 Boas, Dr. Franz. 


1874 Church, Col. George E., London. 
1874 Conyngham, Wm. L. 

1875 Cameron, Sir Roderick W. 
1879 Coddington, Gilbert S. 

1881 Clinton, Henry L. 

1882 Clarkson, Banyer. 

1883 Chapman, Henry E. 

1884 Claflin, John. 

1884 Connor, W. E£. 

1886 Colvin, Verplanck, Albany, N. Y. 
1886 Carter, Henry C. 

1886 Chauncey, Elihu, 

1887 Cranitch, William J, A. 

1888 Coutan, Adolphe R. 

1888 Coutan, Charles Albert. 

1888 Cochran, William F. 

1889 Coxe, Henry B. 

1889 Carter, John J., Titusville, Pa. 
1856 Cooper, Hon. Edward. 

1868 Chapman, Joseph H. 

1874 Constable, James M. 

1874 Crocker, David. 

1874 Crosby, Hon. J. Schuyler. 

1874 Colgate, James B. 

1874 Constantine, Andrew J. 

1874 Crocker, Geo. A. 
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Date of Election. 


1875 Clendenin, J. W. 

1876 Curtis, Benj. L. 

1882 Coudert, F. R., LL.D. 

1882 Conkling, Rev. N. W., D.D. 
1883 Clyde, W. P. 


1883 
1884 
1886 
1886 
1886 
1886 
1886 
1886 
1886 
1887 
1887 
1887 
1887 
1888 
1888 
1888 
1888 
1888 
1888 
1888 
1888 
1888 
1889 
1889 
1889 


Clews, Henry. 

Carey, Henry T. 
Conger, Clarence R. 
Coffin, Edmund. 
Church, Benjamin S. 
Corthell, E. L., Chicago. 
Clarke, Stephen G, 
Clarke, C. C. 

Calder, George. 

Clark, Jefferson. 
Cannon, H. W. 
Compton, A. T. 
Cleveland, Clement, M.D. 
Colgate, Abner W. 
Crimmins, John D. 
Chase, George. 

Cook, Henry H. 

Canda, Chas. J. 
Coleman, James S. 
Cross, Richard J. 
Chrystie, Wm. F. 
Chisolm, George E. 
Clark, Chas. F. 

Crane, Chas. R., Chicago. 
Clausen, George C. 


188g Comstock, Geo. Carlton. 
1889 Cole, Eugene M. 

1890 Chanler, Wm. Astor. 

1890 Carter, A. 

1890 Cockcroft, Miss Mary T. 
1890 Carnrick, Jno. 

1891 Cohen, Sam’! M. 

1891 Cogswell, W. B., Syracuse. 
1891 Clapp, Geo. H., Pittsburg. 


1891 Cook, J. Hervey, 
Fishkill-on-Hudson. 

Cooper, John. 

Comer, John H. 

Coolidge, J. Randolph, Boston. 

Crawford, Francis. 

Cummings, Thos. H., Boston. 

Cook, F. A., M.D. 

Carey, Wm. Francis. 

Carter, Walter S. 

Canfield, Mrs. Geo. F. 


1891 
1892 
1893 
1893 
1893 
1894 
1894 
1895 
1896 


Fellows. 


1897 


1855 
1874 
1874 
1874 
1875 
1877 
1880 
1880 
1880 
1881 
1882 
1884 
1885 
1886 
1887 
1888 
1889 
1890 
1856 
1856 
1871 
1874 
1874 
1874 
1875 
1875 
1875 
1880 
1883 
1884 
1884 
1886 
1887 
1887 
1887 
1888 
1888 
1889 
1889 
1889 
1889 
1889 


1889 
1889 
1889 
1890 
1890 


Date of Election. 


Chamberlain, Rev. L. J. 


Daly, Charles P., LL.D. 
de Peyster, Gen. J. Watts. 
Dunscombe, Richard T, 
Du Bois, Wm. A. 
de Peyster, Frederic J. 
Davis, Joseph Beale, Orange, N. /. 
Deane, John H. 
Dexter, Henry. 
Deen, William M. 
Docharty, Augustus T. 
Dunlap, Robert. 
Douglas, James. 
Dupré, Ovide. 
de Lancey, Edward F. 
Doudge, James R. 
Davenport, Hon. Ira, Bath, N. Y. 
Donald, Peter. 
Dinsmore, C. Gray. 
Douglass, Andrew E. 
Dodge, Wm. E. 
Daly, Hon. Joseph F. 
Delafield, M. L. 
Dana, Charles A. 
Dun, R. G. 
Davies, Julien T. 
Davison, Charles A. 
Dommerich, L. F. 
Du Bois, Frederick N. 
Decker, Jos. S. 
Davis, Howland. 
Dalley, Henry, Jr. 
Dix, Rev. Morgan, D.D. 
Dickson, John. 
Davenport, W. F., M.D. 
Dodman, Alfred C, 
Dunham, James H. 
Drexel, Mrs. Joseph W. 
De Zeller, John R. 
Dodd, S. T. 
Durkee, Eugene W. 
Dwight, Jonathan, Jr., M.D. 
Dupont, Col. H. A., 
Wilmington, Del. 
Daley, Geo. H. 
Deal, W. E. F., Virginia City, Nev. 
Dexter, Julius, Cincinnati. 
Douglas, O. B., M.D. 
Dellinger, Chas. F. 


XUM 


XUM 


1891 
1892 
1892 
1892 
1893 
1894 
1894 
1894 
1894 
1894 
1895 
1895 
1895 
1896 


1879 
1882 
1882 
1882 
1886 
1859 
1868 
1874 


1875 
1877 
1879 
1880 
1882 
1883 
1886 
1887 
1887 
1888 
1891 
1891 
1896 


1874 
1886 
1888 


1889 
1860 
1864 
1871 
1873 
1874 


Date of Election. 


Drey, Max. 

Daniels, W. L., Bayonne, N. J. 
Draper, Mrs. Henry. 
DeBuys, A. 

Dodson, Robt. Bowman. 
Dieterich, Chas. F. 
Dunn, Geo. W. 

Duvall, Wm. C. 

Dean, C. W. 

Davis, Richard Harding. 
Daniels, Charles H. 
Dessar, Leo C. 

De Kalb, Courtenay. 
Dodge, Richard E. 


Eliott, Samuel. 

Emerson, J. W. 

Ellis, Wilbur Dixon. 

Earle, Joseph P. 

Easton, Robert T. B. 

Evarts, Hon. William M. 
Emmet, Thomas Addis, M.D. 
Eaton, Prof. D. Cady, 


New Haven, Conn. 
Ellis, John W. 


Elderkin, John. 

Earle, Ferdinand P. 

Eckert, Gen. Thomas T. 
Edwards, Hon. J. Pierrepont. 
Eno, Amos F. 

Ellis, Geo. W. 

Elkins, Hon. S. B. 

Egleston, Melville. 
Edgecombe, Daniel W. 
Eustis, W. E. C., Boston. 
Edgerton, E. D., Helena, Mont. 
Eyerman, John, Easton, Pa. 
Edwards, O. J. 


Fox, Austen G. 
Flagler, H. M. 
Ferguson, Walton, 
Stamford, Conn, 
Fenton, David W. 
Fearing, Daniel B., Newport, R. I. 
Field, Rev. H. M. 
Faile, Thomas H. 
Fliess, Wm. M. 
Freedman, Hon. John J. 
Farragut, Loyall. 


Fellows. 


Date of Election. 
1874 Fleet, Oliver S. 
1875 Fargo, James C. 
1875 Fuller, Charles D. 
1875 Ford,James B. 
1875 Folsom, George W. 
1881 Fearing, William H. 
1882 Fairbanks, Leland. 
1884 Frazer, Alfred. 
1887 Floyd, John Gelston. 
1889 Frazar, Everett. 
1889 Freeland, Theodore H. 
1889 Flint, Chas. R. 
1889 Freeman, Wm. C., Cornwall, Pa. 
1889 Fitzpatrick, Chas. J. 
1890 Fellowes, F. Wayland, 
New Haven, Conn. 
1890 Fairchild, Hon. Chas. S, 
1890 Farnam, Henry W., 


New Haven, Conn. 


1892 Fairchild, Samuel W. 

1894 Frick, John. 

1894 Fox, Andrew Jackson, M.D. 
1894 Frazer, Horatio N. 

1895 Foot, James D. 

1896 Fanton, Hull. 

1896 Farquhar, Edward Y. 


1857 Greene, John W., M.D., 
Rollestone, N. J. 

1868 Gebhard, William H. 

1868 Gerry, Elbridge T. 

1872 Grinnell, R. M., Skaneateles, N.Y. 

1874 Gibbs, Theodore K. 

1879 Graves, Arthur B. 

1881 Grace, Hon. William R. 

1883 Greenough, John. 

1883 Goodridge, John C., Jr. 

1886 Gunther, Franklin L. 

1886 Goodwin, James /. 

1887 Grosvenor, James B. M. 

1889 Gage, E. B., Tombstone, Arizona. 

1889 Gardner, John L., Boston. 

1889 Gest, Erasmus, Reno, Nev. 

1893 Gilbert, J. H. Grenville, 


Ware, Mass. 


1856 Greenwood, Isaac J. 
1868 Green, Andrew H. 
1872 Gerard, James W. 
1879 Gay, Joseph E. 
1881 Gallaway, R. M. 
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Fellows. 


Date of Election. 


1881 
1882 
1885 
1885 
1886 
1886 
1887 
1887 
1888 
1888 
1889 
1889 
1889 


1891 
1892 
1892 


1894 


1894 
1894 
1894 
1895 
1897 


1859 
1868 
1869 
1872 
1874 
1874 
1874 
1878 
1883 
1883 
1883 
1888 
1889 
1889 
1889 
1889 
1892 
1895 
1856 
1868 
1871 
1874 
1874 
1874 


Garland, James A. 
Gardiner, J. Grahame. 
Glazier, Simon W. 
Gibson, George Rutledge. 
Gallatin, Frederic. 
Godkin, E. L. 

Gould, George J. 
Gossler, Gustav H. 
Greene, Byron W. 
Grafton, Joseph. 
Gillis, Chas. J. 
Gurnee, Augustus C. 


Gilbert, G. K., Washington, D. C. 


Greene, David M., Troy, N. Y. 


Gay, Edward, Mt. Vernon, N. Y. . 


Greenwood, Langdon, Jr. 
Gutteridge, Rev. John A., 


Newark, N. J. 


Gherardi, Rear Adm. Bancroft, 


Gibbs, John Wilson, M.D. 
Gray, Joseph F., M.D. 
Gould, Linus A. 

Greeff, Ernest, Jr. 
Gunther, Charles B. 


Havemeyer, John C. 
Huntington, Daniel, 
Hadden, John A. 
Holbrook, Levi. 
Hurlbut, Henry A. 
Hinton, John H., M.D. 
Huntington, C. P. 
Hitchcock, Hiram. 
Hebert, Henry B. 
Hurry, Edmund Abdy. 
Hoyt, Alfred M. 

Hoyt, Henry R. 
Huntington, Charles P. 
Hurtt, Frank D. 
Hitchcock, Welcome G. 


Hoagland, C. N., M.D., Brooklyn. 


Hyde, Clarence M. 
Hutchinson, Charles Hare. 
Hewitt, Hon. Abram S. 
Hall, Elial F. 

Hand, Clifford A. 
Haydock, George G. 
Haines, John P. 
Holbrook, Edmund F. 


Date of Election. 


1874 
1874 
1876 
1876 
1878 
1879 
1881 
1882 
1882 
1883 
1885 
1886 
1886 
1886 
1886 
1886 
1886 
1887 
1887 
1887 
1887 
1887 
1887 
1887 
1887 
1888 
1888 


1888 
1888 
1889 
1889 
1889 


1889 
1889 
1889 
1889 


1889 
1889 
1889 
1889 
1889 
1890 
1890 
1891 


1891 


Hendricks, Edmund. 
Hoyt, Harlow M. 
Holt, Henry. 
Hoes, Wm. M. 
Hinman, Wm. K. 
Hamilton, Wm. G. 
Hinman, Russell. 
Hascall, Theodore F. 
Higginson, James J. 
Hyde, E. Francis. 
Hubbard, Walter, Meriden, Ct. 
Hoe, Robert. 
Henderson, Harold G. 
Hoyt, Colgate. 
Hoffman, Rev. Eugene A., D.D. 
Hitchcock, Bradford W. 
Hillhouse, Thomas G. 
Hinchman, Walter. 
Hastings, Prof. Thos. S., D.D. 
Hague, James D. 
Hunker, Lieut. J. J.,. U. S. N. 
Hayes, Richard Somers. 
Howell, Theodore D. 
Hill, James J. 
Hoadly, Hon. George. 
Hard, Anson W. 
Hathaway, Horatio, 
New Bedford,"Mass. 
Hayward, James,W. 
Harbeck, Chas. T., Islip, N. Y. 
Haynes, Prof. Henry W., Boston. 
Hastings, W., Wilmington, Del. 
Harden, Hon. Wm. D., 
Savannah,"Ga. 
Hayden, Brace. 
Harper, Orlando M. 
Hazard, Rowland, Peacedale, R. I. 
Hubbard, Hon. Gardiner G., 
Washington, D. C. 
Hallidie, A. S., San Francisco. 
Hayward, John H. 
Harrower, H. D. 
Howells, Henry C. 
Henley, Wm. I. 
Hill, James K., St. Paul, Minn. 
Husted, Seymour L., Jr. 
Henderson, Joseph J., 
Kingsbridge, N. Y. 
Haas, Kalman. 
Herrman, A. 


XUM 


Date of Election. 

1891 Hazard, Fred’k R., Syracuse. 
1891 Howe, J. Morgan, M.D. 
1893 Holden, E. F., Syracuse. 
1893 Hurlbut, Theo. D., Brooklyn. 
1893 Hitchcock, Henry, St. Louis. 
1893 Holls, Fred’k Wm. 

1893 Huntington, Archer M. 

1894 Hoyt, Eugene F., M.D. 
1894 Hurst, Wm. H. 

1894 Haven, J. Woodward. 

1894 Hildreth, J. Homer. 

1895 Hyde, A. Fillmore. 

1895 Hoyt, Dr. Ezra P. 

1896 Hartley, Henry, M.D. 

1896 Hotchkiss, Miss C. W. 

1896 Hoppin, Hamilton L. 


1881 Jves, Brayton. 
1887 /sham, Charles. 
1887 Jvison, David B. 
1859 Ireland, John B. 
1874 Iselin; Adrian, Jr. 
1890 Irving, Walter. 


1874 Jesup, Morris K. 
1880 Jewett, George L. 
1886 Jackson, Rev. Samuel M. 
1888 Jones, Oliver L. 
1871 Jones, Walter R. T. 
1874 Jenkins, Wm. L. 
1874 James, D. Willis. 
1874 Jaffray, Robert. 
1879 Jay, William. 

1881 Jewett, Hugh J. 
1881 Johnson, Bradish. 
1885 Juilliard, A. D. 
1886 Janeway, Henry L., 


New Brunswick, N 


1886 Jacobi, A., M.D. 

1887 Jenkins, Augustus S. 
1890 James, Walter B., M.D. 
1890 Johnes, Edward R. 
18go Janin, Henry. 

1891 Jaques, W. H., 


South Bethlehem, 


Fellows. 


Date of Election. 


1894 
1895 
1895 
1897 


1873 
1874 
1876 
1877 
1878 
1880 
1881 
1881 
1882 


1885 
1886 
1887 
1888 
1889 
1893 
1895 
1874 
1874 
1879 
1881 
1883 
1883 
1886 
1887 
1888 
1888 
1888 
1889 


1890 


1891 


1892 
1897 


1859 
1869 
1870 
Pa, 1874 


1891 Jones, Washington, Philadelphia. 1875 


1891 Jaffray, Robt., Jr. 

1893 Johnson, Reverdy, Baltimore. 
1893 Jenkins, Michael, Baltimore. 
1893 Julien, Alexis A. 


1876 
1878 
1881 


James, Arthur Curtis. 
Jennings, Oliver G. 
James, Charles F. 
Jameson, Joseph M. 
Kennan, George, Washington, D.C. 
Kingsland, William M. 
Knauth, Percival. 
King, Clarence. 
Kernochan, Jas. Lorillard. 
Keene, James R. 
Kennedy, John S. 
Kane, Grenville. 
King, George Gordon, 
Newport, R. 1. 
veppler, Rudolph. 
Kidder, Camillus G. 
Knight, George T. 
Kelly, Edward. 
Kimball, F. J., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Kane, Henry Brevoort. 
Kean, Hamilton F. 
King, Edward. 
Keck, Thomas. 
Kane, S. Nicholson. 
Kirsch, Louis, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Kerr, Walter. 
King, D. H., Jr. 
Kendall, Edward H. 
Kevan, William. 
Kissel, Gustav E. 
Kellogg, Charles, Athens, Pa. 
Kennedy, H. Van Rensselaer. 
Kauffmann, S. H., 
Washington, D. C, 
Kempton, C. W., 
Oro Blanco, Arizona. 
Kissel, Rudolph H. 
King, John Hurtin. 
King, Morris Lee, M.D. 


Lathers, Richard. 

Lawrence, John S. 

Loew, Hon. Frederick W. 
Lorillard, Piérre. 

Low, Hon. Seth. 

Low, A. Augustus. 

Loubat, J. F., LL.D. 

Libbey, Prof. William, 

Princeton, N. J. 
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Date of Election. 

1881 Langdon, Woodbury G. 
1881 Little, Hon. Joseph /. 
1886 Ludington, C. H. 

1888 Lynch, James D. 

1890 Loth, Joseph. 

1891 
1870 
1878 
1882 
1882 
1883 
1886 
1887 
1887 
1889 
1889 


Lyman, Edward H. R. 

Leon, Néstor Ponce de. 
Langdon, Woodbury. 

Lapham, Lewis H. 

Lounsbery, R. P. 

Leete, C. H. 

Logan, Walter S. 

Lovell, John W. 

Lewis, Richard V. 

Lovell, Frank H., Brooklyn. 
1889 Lydig, David. 

1889 Lowthian, Thos., Denver, Colo. 
1890 Lamberton, Chas. L. 

1891 Levine, Julius. 

1891 
1891 


Loewy, Benno. 
Leavitt, E. D., 


Cambridgeport, Mass. 


1891 
1892 
1893 
1895 
1895 
1896 
1897 
1897 


Lewis, Enoch, Philadelphia. 
Lawrence, E. A. 

Learned, Hon. Wm. L., Albany. 
Landon, Francis G. 

Le Boutillier, Thos. 

Lewis, Clarence McK. 

Long, Thos. J. 

Lewis, E. B. 


1859 Morrell, William H. 
1859 Moore, Frank. 

1863 Moore, W. H. H. 
1864 Morton, Hon. Levi P. 
1868 Marguand, Henry G. 
1872 Marié, Peter. 

1874 Morris, Henry L. 
1874 Morgan, J. Pierpont. 
1874 Merrill, William /. 
Martin, Bradley. 
1878 Musgrave, Thomas B. 
1878 Mason, Lieut. T. B. M., U.S.N. 
1880 Mills, D. O. 

1882 Markoe, F. H., M.D. 
1883 Mackay, Donald. 

1883 McCreery, James. 
1884 Moore, Joseph, Jr., 


1875 


Philadelphia, Pa. 


Lansing, Abraham, Albany, N. Y. 


Fellows. 


Date of Election. 


1884 
1885 
1887 
1888 
1888 
1888 


1888 
1889 
1892 
1895 
1868 
1872 
1874 
1874 
1874 
1875 
1875 
1875 
1876 
1879 
1882 
1883 
1883 
1885 
1886 
1886 
1887 
1887 
1887 
1887 
1887 
1887 
1888 
1888 
1888 
1888 
1888 
1889 
1889 


1889 
1889 
1889 
1889 
1890 
1890 
1890 
1890 


MacKellar, William. 

Morison, George S., Chicago, /1l. 

Morgan, William Fellowes. 

Marquand, Henry. 

Mason, Alexander T. 

Martin, Oswald /., 

Whitehouse, N. / 

McGee, James. 

Maitland, Alexander. 

Mills, A. G. 

McCord, Wm. H. 

Morrison, Henry. 

Meyer, F. William. 

Marble, Manton. 

Moir, James. 

McAlpin, David H. 

Mitchell, Edward. 

Marcus, Arnold. 

McLanahan, Geo. William. 

Mitchell, W. Howard. 

Miller, John Bleecker. 

Marquand, John P. 

Morgan, E. D. 

Mali, Charles. 

Mackenzie, D. E. 

Moore, John G. 

Moses, Raphael J., Jr. 

Malcolm, William L. 

Macy, Isaac A. 

McCourt, P. J., M.D. 

Mack, Jacob W. 

Mali, Henry W. T. 

McCready, N. L. 

Morgan, Rev. D. Parker. 

Moss, Mrs.J. Osborne,Sandusky,O. 

Myers, Theodore W. 

Moore, Cary W. 

McKeever, J. Lawrence. 

Martin, Robt. C. 

McCormick, Hon. R. C., 
Jamaica, N. Y. 

Milliken, James. 

Macdonough, James. 

Morgan, Wm. H. 

Marie, Léon. 

Mallory, S. H., Chariton, Iowa. 

Mackey, Chas. W., Franklin, Pa. 

Montant, Alphonse. 

McCarter, Hon. Thos. N., 
Newark, N. J. 


XUM 


1890 
1891 
1891 
1892 
1893 
1895 
1895 
1895 
1895 
1896 
1897 


1886 
1897 
1874 
1880 
1886 
1889 
1889 


1891 


1892 
1893 


1895 
1896 


1874 
1875 
1875 
1879 
1880 
1887 
1888 
1895 


1874 
1875 
1879 
1881 
1882 
1889 
1893 
1596 


1852 
1872 
1882 
1882 


Date of Election. 


Mackay, J. W. 

Mitchell, Grove P. 

Meeks, Edwin B. 

Miller, Hon. Warner. 
Moss, H. O., New Berlin, N. Y. 
McMillin, Emerson. 
Mommer, Ewald. 
Morrison, Geo. Austin, Jr. 
Marcus, Geo. E. 
MacCoun, Townsend. 
McKeen, James. 


Neftel, W. B., M.D. 
Newell, F. H., Washington, D. C. 
Niles, William W. 
Nelson, William. 
Notman, John. 
Nun, R. J., M.D., Savannah, Ga. 
Newton, Daniel H., 

Holyoke, Mass. 
Newkirch, Chas. 
Newman, Mrs. Angeline E., 

Omaha, Neb, 

Nichols, O. F., Brooklyn. 
Nelson, E. B., Rome, N. Y. 
Nason, Carleton W. 
Nelson, Frank G. 


Ottendor fer, Oswald. 
O'Connor, Thomas H. 
Opdyke, William S. 
O’Brien, Thomas S. 
O' Shaughnessy, John W. 
Ogden, William B. 
Oakes, 7. F. 
Owen, Miss Luella A., 
St. Joseph, Mo. 
Olyphant, Robert M. 
Ottiwell, John D. 
O’Gorman, Richard. 
Oakley, Henry A. 
Oppenheim, Edward L. 
Orr, Alexander E. 
Operti, Albert. 
Owen, James C. E. 


Poor, Henry V. 
Parish, Henry. 
Parsons, William, 
Parrish, James C. 


Fellows, 


1882 
1884 


1885 
1885 


1886 
1887 
1889 


1890 
1891 


1893 
1893 
1871 
1874 
1874 
1874 
1874 
1875 
1875 
1876 
1880 
1880 
1881 
1882 


1882 
1882 
1882 
1882 
1884 
1886 
1886 
1886 
1887 
1887 
1887 
1888 
1888 
1888 
1889 
1889 
1889 
1890 
1890 
1890 


Date of Election. 


Parsons, Mrs. E. 
Plush, Dr. Samuel M., 


Philadelphia, Pa. 


Post, William Henry, 


Ogdensburgh, N. Y. 


Planten, J. R., 


Consul for the Netherlands. 


Phoenix, Phillips. 
Phoenix, Lloyd. 
Pickering, Prof. E. C., 


Cambridge, Mass. 


Plumb, Edward L. 
Porter, Henry Kirke, 


Pittsburg, Pa. 


Pierce, Moses, Norwich, Conn, 
Platt, J. D., Dayton, Ohio. 
Peabody, Hon. Chas. A. 
Peabody, Arthur J. 
Penfold, William Hall. 
Pondir, John. 

Prichard, William M. 
Prentice, W. P. 

Porter, Gen. Horace. 

Plum, James R. 

Pinchot, James W. 

Powell, Wilson M. 

Post, Charles A. 

Pell, Wm. Cruger, 


Highland Falls, N. Y. 


Parsons, Joseph H. 
Platt, Thos. C. 
Parsons, John E. 
Parsons, Charles. 

Post, George B. 
Pearsall, T. W. 


Pryer, Chas., New Rochelle, N. Y. 


Parris, Edward L. 
Perdicaris, lon, Tangier, Morocco. 
Parsons, Wm. H. 
Peters, Samuel T. 
Perry, William A. 


Paine, Robert Treat, Boston, Mass. 


Phillips, Wm. D. 
Palmer, S. S. 

Peck, Charles E. 
Putnam, Geo. L. 
Perkins, W. H. 

Potter, Edward Clarkson. 
Palmer, Dr. H. R. 

Poor, Henry W. 
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Fellows. 


_ Date of Election. 


1891 
1891 
1891 
1893 
1893 
1894 
1894 
1895 
1895 
1895 
1895 
1897 


Powel, De Veaux. 
Pinkus, Fred’k S. 
Peters, Ed. M. 

Pott, James. 
Pinchot, Gifford. 
Pluygers, Henry. 
Pyne, M. Taylor. 
Perry, John G., M.D. 
Pickhardt, Carl. 
Phyfe, James W. 
Pease, Walter A. 
Phillips, Waldorf H. 
Paton, Wm. Agnew. 


Quinlin, Leonard G. 


Raven, Anton A. 
Robbins, Chandler. 
Richard, Auguste. 
Reynes, Jaime. 
Robinson; Mrs. John A. 
Rowland, Thomas F. 
Raymond, R. W. 

Rice, Isaac L. 

kobb, Hon. J. Hampden. 
Rowell, George P. 
Rogers, Archibald, 


Hyde Park, N. Y. 


Roelker, Alfred. 

Reed, J. Van D. 

Rose, Cornelius. 

Reid, Hon. Whitelaw. 
Riker, William J. 
Rhoades, John H. 
Roosevelt, Clinton. 
Ross, William B. 
Rainey, Thomas, M.D. 
Rhinelander, Frederick W. 
Robbins, S. H. 
Rolston, Roswell G. 
Rhinelander, Charles E. 
Rathborne, C. L. 
Rhinelander, Wm. 
Renwick, Edward S. 
Richter, Dr. C. M., 


San Francisco, Cal. 


Russell, Hon. John E., 


Leicester, Mass. 


Robinson, Wm. M. 
Ropes, John C., Boston, Mass. 


Date of Election. 


1889 


1889 
1889 


1889 
1890 
1890 
1891 
1891 


1892 


1895 
1895 
1895 
1895 
1896 


1856 
1870 
1870 
1872 
1873 
1873 
1873 
1874 
1874 
1875 
1875 
1876 
1878 


1879 
1879 
1880 
1882 
1882 
1883 
1883 
1886 
1887 
1888 
1888 
1888 
1888 
1890 


Rice, Prof. J. M., 
Northborough, Mass. 
Robert, Fred’k. 
Roberts, Rev. Wm. C., D.D., 
Lake Forest, I]! 
Ryan, Thos. F. 
Roe, Chas. F., U. S. A. ‘. 
Raymond, Chas. H. 
Roosevelt, Robt. B. 
Robbins, Miss Harriet L. 
Raymond, Prof. Geo. L., 
Princeton, N. J. 
Ryman, Wm. Penn, 
Wilkesbarre, Pa. 
Russell, Wm. Henry. 
Reilly, Thos. A. 
Rouse, Henry C. 
Robbins, Rowland A. 
Ronciére, St. Croix de la, 
Pointe-a-Pitre, Guadeloupe. 


Schermerhorn, William C. 
Schafer, Samuel M. 
Schafer, Simon, 
Stuyvesant, Ruther furd. 
Scott, Julian, Plainfield, N. /. 
Southworth, Alvan S. 
Sturgis, Frank K. 
Schermerhorn, F. Augustus. 
Strong, Hon. W. L. 
Sandford, Elliott. 
Schiff, Jacob H, 
Sibley, Hiram W., Rochester, N.Y. 
Sands, William R., 

New Hamburg-on-Hudson, N.Y. 
Stevens, Frederick W. 
Smith, E. Reuel. 
Southwick, Henry K. 
Schuyler, Spencer D. 
Sayre, Lewis A., M.D. 
Sinclair, John. 
Smith, Henry N., Trenton, N. J. 
Sherman, George. 
Stetson, George W. 
Salisbury, Stephen, Worcester, Mass. 
Stott, Frank H., Stottville, N.Y. 
Schultze, John S. 
Sherman, Chas. A. 
Smith, Sir Donald A., 

Montreal, Canada. 


| 
1868 
1872 
1874 
1874 
1880 
1883 
1886 
1886 
1887 
1887 
1887 
1889 ’ 
1889 
1868 
1874 
1874 
1874 
1875 
1876 
1878 
1881 
1882 
1882 
1882 
1882 
1888 
1888 
1888 
1888 
1888 
XUM 


XUM 


1891 
1893 
1856 
1856 
1871 


1872 
1873 
1873 
1874 
1874 
1874 
1874 
1875 
1875 
1875 


1875 


1876 


1886 
1886 
1886 
1887 
1887 
1887 
1887 
1887 
1887 
1887 


Date of Election. 


Suckley, Robert B. 
Sexton, Edward Bailey. 
Spofford, Paul N. 
Sherman, W. Watts. 
Shaler, Gen. Alexander, 


Ridgefield, N. J. 


Steiger, E. 

Sturges, Frederick. 

Spencer, James C. 

Sloan, Samuel. 

Stuyvesant, Robert R. 
Steward, D. Jackson. 

Sands, Andrew H. 

Smith, Lewis Bayard. 

Sturges, Henry C. 

Stewart, Col. Charles Seaforth, 


Cooperstown, N. Y. 


Stranahan, J. S. T., 


Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Stryker, Gen. William S., 


Trenton, N. J. 


Schuyler, Philip. 


8 Stewart, William Rhinelander. 


Smith, S. Newton. 
Smith, Herbert H., 


Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Shields, Prof. Chas. W., 


Princeton, N. J. 


Stetson, Francis Lynde. 


2 Scott, George S. 
3 Stone, Sumner R. 


Spence, Lewis H. 
Smith, William Alex. 
Stern, Louis. 


3 Scott, Rufus L. 


Sorzano, Julio F. 
Stokes, James. 
Schmelzel, Wm. R. 
Sherman, Prof. O. T., 


Boston, Mass. 


Starr, Egbert. 

Satterlee, F. Le Roy, M.D. 
Sturgis, F. R., M.D. 
Stewart, Lispenard. 

Sutton, Rev. J. Ford, D.D. 
Schell, Robert. 

Seligman, Dewitt J. 

Smith, Jas. Rufus. 

Smith, Nathaniel S. 

Sellew, T. G. 


Fellows. 


Date of Election. 


1887 
1887 
1887 
1888 
1888 
1888 
1888 
1888 
1889 


1889 
1889 
1889 
1889 
1889 
1889 
1890 
1890 
1890 
1890 
1890 
1890 
1891 
1891 
1891 
1892 
1892 
1892 
1893 
1893 
1893 
1893 
1893 
1895 
1895 
1895 
1895 
1895 
1895 
1895 
1895 
1895 
1895 
1895 
1897 


1856 
1876 


1877 
1882 


Sterry, George E. 

Shortall, John G., Chicago, I'l. 

Stevens, George T., M.D. 

Stephens, Benjamin. 

Stickney, Albert. 

Smith, A. Cary. 

Smythe, Rev. Hugh. 

Sheldon, Edwin B. 

Smith, Philip Sherwood, 
Buffalo, N. Y. 

Squibb, E. R., Brooklyn. 

Steinbriigge, E. 

Sooysmith, Chas. 

Steel, W. G., Portland, Oregon. 

Sackett, Henry W. 

Straus, Isidor. 

Schwarzmann, A. 

Sewell, Hon. Wm. J., Camden, N.J. 

Snow, Elbridge G. 

Simonson, Wm. H. 

Schell, Francis. 

Schernikow, Ernest. 

Sidell, Cornelius V. 

Stanton, John. 

Stieglitz, Edward. 

Stokes, I. N. Phelps. 

Sherman, Byron, Morristown, N. 12 

Starr, Theodore B. 

Shaw, Chas. A. 

Smith, D. Cady, Schenectady. 

Smith, Benj. E. 

Swayne, Frank B., Toledo, O. 

Stevens, C. Albert. 

Sanford, Robert. 

Stoddard, Rev. Chas. A., D.D. 

Stevenson, Richard W. 

Shaw, W. M. 

Sands, Robert C. 

Seebeck, Nicholas F. 

Stone, Col. Mason A. 

Sorchan, Victor. 

Squires, Grant. 

Scudder, Moses L. 

Smith, W. Wheeler. 

Standish, Myles. 


Tiffany, Chas. L. 
Terry, Rev. Roderick. 
Talcott, James, 
Taber, Henry M. 
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Fellows 


Date of Election. 


1882 
1882 
1887 
1891 
1893 


1856 
1868 
1872 
1874 
1875 
1875 
1877 
1879 


1883 
1884 
1885 
1885 
1885 
1886 
1887 
1888 
1888 
1889 
1889 
1889 
1889 
1890 
1890 
1891 
1891 
1891 
1891 
1893 
1893 
1895 
1895 
1896 


1888 
18gI 
18gI 
1895 


1870 
1875 


1877 
1878 


Tailer, Edward N. 
Terry, John T. 
Thompson, Frederic F, 


Tobey, Gerard C., Wareham, Mass. 


Tichenor, Francis M., 


Newark, N. J. 


Townsend, Randolph W. 
Taylor, Douglas. 

Tower, Gen. Z. B., U. S. A. 
Taylor, Alfred J. 

Taintor, Charles M. 

Toel, William. 

Tillinghast, Wm. H. 
Turnbull, Robert J., 


Morristown, N. J. - 


Thalmann, Ernest. 
Turner, J. Spencer. 
Tone, T. Wolfe. 

Tiffany, Rev. C. C., D.D. 
Turnure, Lawrence. 
Thorne, Jonathan. 

Ten Eyck, Sandford R. 
Tresidder, John R. 
Taylor, C. Fayette, M.D. 
Taylor, Franklin E. 
Tefft, F. Griswold. 
Tatham, Chas. 

Trask, Chas. H. 


Turner, Elisha, Torrington, Conn. 


Thorp, John R. 

Thorne, Samuel. 

Thaw, Benjamin, Pittsburg, Pa. 
Toop, George H. 

Taber, Chas. 

Townsend, Jas. B. 


Taylor, Jno. H. Bayside, N. Y. 
Truesdell, WarrenN., Newark, N.J. 


Taylor, George. 
Thomas, Allen M., M.D. 
Tilton, Edward L. 


Uhl, Edward. 
Ulmann, Ludwig. 
Ullmann, Emanuel S. 
Underhill, Francis M. 


Van Brunt, Hon. Charles H. 
von Post, H. C. 

Vanderbilt, Cornelius. 
Vanderbilt, Wiliam 


Date of Election, 


1887 
1887 
1889 
1891 
1854 
1875 
1875 
1876 
1885 
1887 
1888 
1888 
1889 


1890 
1890 
1893 
1895 
1897 


1866 
1870 
1872 
1873 
1874 
1878 
1879 
1882 
1882 
1884 
1886 
1887 


1888 
1890 
1890 
1892 
1895 
1854 
1868 
1870 
1875 
1875 
1876 
1881 
1884 
1886 
1886 
1886 
1887 


Van Alen, J. J., Newport, R. I. 

Van Slyck, George W. 

Vanderbilt, George W. 

Van Winkle, Edgar B. 

Viele, Gen. Egbert L. 

Van Buren, John D. 

Vanderpoel, A. Ernest. 

Van Hoesen, Hon. Geo. M, 

Valentine, Henry C. 

Verastegui, Alberto, Havana, Cuba. 

Villard, Henry. 

Ver Planck, Wm. G. 

Van Devanter, Willis, 
Cheyenne, Wyoming. 

Valentine, Ferdinand C., M.D. 

Vose, Geo. H. 

Van Antwerp, J. H., Albany. 

Vanderpoel, Waldron B., M.D. 

Van Antwerp, William C. 


Wendell, Jacob, 
Wilson, Gen. James Grant. 
Wetmore, William Boerum. 
Wiener, Joseph, M.D. 
Wetmore, Hon. George P. 
Whitehead, Henry M. 
Watson, Francis A. 
Waddingham, Wilson. 
Williams, David. 
Watson, George H. 
White, Hon. S. V. 
White, Julian Leroy, 
Baltimore, Ma. 
Woodward, James T. 
Williams, Norman, Chicago, Ill, 
Wadsworth, Herbert, Avon, N. Y- 
Wilson, J. B. 
Willets, Robert R. 
Webb, William H. 
White, Alexander M. 
Ward, T. W. 
Winslow, Gen. Edward F. 
White, Loomis L. 
Wedemeyer, A.J. D., Liberty,N.Y. 
Wilson, John. 
Wood, Wm. H. S. 
Wright, Wm. Phillips. 
Wiman, Erastus. 
White, Horace. 
White, William Aug. 
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Fellows. 


Date of Election. Date of Election. 


1887 White, Alfred T. 1891 Whitney, Hon. Milton B., 
1887 Wilson, J. Wall. Westfield, Mass. 
1887 Wheelock, George G., M.D. 1891 White, Miss Georgiana. | 
1887 White, Andrew J. 1893 Wills, Chas. T. 
1887 White, Henry, London, Eng. 1895 Wells, Charles W. 4 
1887 Westcott, Clarence L. 1895 Winston, Frederick J. 
1887 Welling, W. Brenton. 1895 Warren, Wm. R. 
1888 West, Hon. George, 1895 Woolley, Cornell. 

sallston Spa, N. Y. 1895 Washburne, A. L. 
1888 Witherbee, Frank S. 1895 Woodford, M. D. 
1888 Wynkoop, G. H., M.D. 1895 Williams, Allen S. 
1888 Wetmore, Edmund. 
1888 Winslow, Dan. Young, Edward L. 
188g Waterbury, John I. 1895 Young, Richard N. : 
1890 Weir, Chas. G. 
1890 Wells, Edward, Jr. 1884 Zabriskie, Andrew C. { 


1891 Wolcott, Henry Roger, Denver,Colo. 
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The depths are excpressed in tathoms, 
and the tillowing abbreviations are 
used to indicate the kind of bottom: 


Materials. | Colors | Other qualities | 

| C. for Clay | bk. for black .| the for fine 

Me. Mud | br brom | hrit hard | 
S. . Sand | bu. . blue. rhy vocky 


Sh. . Shells | gy gray | stf..«. sti | 
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Nautical Miles. 
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